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Toward a Spiritual Springtime 


Az THIS PRE-EASTER SEASON alert pastors are leading their 
churches in a season of spiritual renewal. To thoughtful pastors this oppor- 
tunity means much more than simply increasing the church membership. It 
means primarily a period for meditation upon the spiritual realities of our 
religion. During this season every wise minister will be preaching sermons 
intended to break up the wintry hearts of men, sowing in them seeds which, 
with the coming of springtime, may produce an answering springtime in the 
lives of his people. 


Has it occurred to you, Mr. Pastor, that the seeds you are now sowing— 
and expect to sow—will take root most effectively in spiritually prepared 
hearts? And is there any more effective preparation than the regular follow- 
ing of some course of devotional reading and meditation? Ask yourself 
what would be the result in your congregation if 100—or 300—families of 
your church should follow the reading, day by day and page by page, of the 
beautiful book of devotion, 


Che Daily Altar 


(By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison) 


Mr. Pastor: Have you selected the special Sunday on which you will preach on 
“Devotional Living in the Twentieth Century?” 


Note the two order coupons herewith. If you have not already 
examined Tue Damty ALTar, send check for $1.00 for one copy, 
in cloth. If you already know the book, send us your order for 
from 15 to 100 copies at the lot price of 75 cents per copy. You 
may have 30 or 60 days to pay for the books. We pay postage, 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 COPIES 





The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of “The 
Daily Altar,” bound in cloth. | am inter- 
ested in the possibility of introducing this 
book into the homes of my congregation 
I am planning to make the pre-Easter 
weeks a special season for the consideration 
of the devotional lift 


My name 


Addr $s 


Tell your people about the book 
next Sunday—and the next. Scores 
of pastors report that the mere 
mention of “The Daily Altar” from 
the pulpit brings from 25 to 100 re- 
quests for copies. Mail or WIRE 


your order. 


60,000 copies of Tue Dany ALTAR 
are already blessing Christian homes. 


How many copies should your church 
homes be using? 
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EDITORIAL 


Tagore on Western 
Nationalism 


ERHAPS no man today so nearly holds the place 

Tolstoi held yesterday as does Rabindranath Tagore. 
He cites the Jews and the Hindus as communities that pos- 
sess a common spirit, though lacking the physical circum- 
stance of geographical nationality. He compares peoples 
and nations to the two aspects of personality one often finds 
in the same individual—the natural and the professional, 
the one kind and hospitable; the other grasping, deceitful 
and cruel. So a people may be just and kindly, but their 
government grasping and selfish. This professional aspect, 
says Tagore, has become dominant in western nations; the 
people as such are democratic, creative and idealistic, but 
in their organized life they think only of machinery, ma- 
terial ends and systems of efficiency. As their wealth in- 
creases their love of power increases, and the love of jus- 
tice decreases in like ratio. Speaking directly to Americans, 
he says: “Science has given you power but not the founda- 
tions which might give you happiness, so that the soul of 
the people is smothered by the nation.” Tagore charges that 
we have lost sight of the eternal foundations and have piled 
upon our thin surface foundation such power that it can- 
not sustain the load. Thus class is arrayed against class 
and nation against nation, and there seems no prospect of 
peace. He calls us to consider Mazzini, who seemed to have 
failed—“‘but failure for the idealist is never loss”—and by 
following him to invest our politics with something of the 
same sort of idealism which characterizes our art and re- 
ligion. Material success exalts egoism in the nation just as 
it does in the individual. “Germany,” says Tagore, “in cul- 
tivating this megalomania lost her balance,” England and 
America are not so far behind her in this error. He says, 


“You are accurate, you are scientific, you are professionally 
efficient when you wish to strike a blow or to resist. This 
I admit, but where is your soul, where is the infinite, the 
divine showing itself ?” He then challenges us to use science 
solely for the sake of humanity, and asks if the spirit of 
a great people is not of more value than gunpowder. 


A Conference on 
Race Prejudice 

REGIONAL CONFERENCE on race prejudice was 

held in Indianapolis from February 13 to 15 under 
the auspices of the fellowship for a Christian social order. 
lor two days a select group of seventy-six students, com- 
ing from twenty colleges and including representatives of 
six races, bared their minds and souls to one another on 
the question of race relationship. Those who are black, 
brown and yellow told their white colleagues with frank- 
ness, but without bitterness, of the injustices they suffered 
as the result of prejudice. There was no time wasted in 
self-defense. Every issue was met with candor and honesty. 
Some sensitiveness was shown, but a great deal more of 
the spirit of fair play. When an intelligent, refined brown 
girl told of the insult she had been compelled to bear at the 
hands of “a big burly white” after she had spent the night 
in a dirty Jim Crow car, she left an impression that it will 
take many allusions to “the big, burly Negro” to wipe out. 
Then for one day nearly one hundred ministers faced the 
problem. They showed their courage by refusing to spend 
any time on abstractions or platitudes, and by taking up at 
once the situation that has been agitating a section of Indi- 
anapolis for some months where white protective leagues 
have drawn dead-lines beyond which they have proclaimed 
no Negro shall purchase or rent a home. They did not find 
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the solution in either the radical determination of colored 
folk to stand on their legal right to live wherever they wish, 
nor in the dangerous radicalism of those whites who de- 
clare they will maintain a dead-line at all hazards, but in 
the sacrificial attitude of both races—each thinking of the 
other and lending a helping hand to the solution of a prob- 
lem that is now plaguing every city in the north into which 
there has been a large Negro immigration. 


Henry Ford's Philosophy 
Of Success 


S' 

tion, not through acquisition. Mere acquisition is not 
success, as most people think it is. Mr. Ford says that 
“success is not in the result but in the cause,” though it is 
the result that seems to count. Whatever is taken out some- 
one put in. Young men entering business life looking for 
speculative profits or relying on high-powered salesman- 
ship, instead of on the value of the goods they sell, would do 
well to listen to the man who has made millions through 
giving the public the most possible for the least cost. He 
says, “If a young man wants to step immediately into suc- 
cess, let him enter that phase of it which has always in- 
vited the better minds, the nobler natures. Let him at once 
become successful by contribution. . The success of ac- 
quisition is dead coal; but success by contribution is living 
fire. Life is a bank in which a large capital has been 
placed to our account, through no effort and no deserving of 
our own. We are all born with the costliest of gold spoons 
in our mouths—life, personality, capacity to grow, to dis- 
cover, to will, to apply—free gifts beyond price. And we 
have everything that ever anything was made out of—we 
have the earth; given to us, free, sufficient, ever yielding 
new wealth. With the mind to work, with the matter to 
work upon, what success can there possibly be except that 
of contributing to useful ends that with which we have been 
so plentifully dowered ?” 


Mr. Ford’s Paper’s 
Philosophy 


AVING QUOTED Mr. Ford as to the bases of a 

good life, it may be of interest to give a moment’s 
attention to the paper which Mr. Ford publishes. We do 
not read the Dearborn Independent. Evidently, we have 
been missing something of rare sort. One of the papers 
which we do read reproduces a portion of the reference of 
Mr. Ford’s paper to the interdenominational student con- 
ference recently held at Evanston. Mr. Ford’s paper did 
not think much of the conference. It said that the things 
discussed there were “a rather crude mixture of Christian 
ideas, bunk, and radical propaganda.” Then it made this 
sage comment: “Only boys and ministers and women fall 
for that sort of propaganda. Ring the changes on ‘peace, 
justice and righteousness’ long enough and you have got 
But 
it is interesting to find Mr. Ford’s editors thus pointing 
the finger of scorn at such persons as will listen to talk 
about peace, justice and righteousness. We wonder whether 
the scorn is as devastating as it is meant to be. Is it a dis- 


them. But they'll come out of it.” Alas, too many do! 
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grace to be classed with “boys and ministers and women”? 
If we had to pick the one crowd in the world that held out 
some hope for human progress, boys and ministers and 
women would come fairly close to being our choice. 


A Crusader Changes 
His Mind 

HE HIGH OPINION which many Americans haye 

held for years of Dr. Len G. Broughton will be in- 
creased by recent reports as to his future line of action. 
About a year ago Dr. Broughton announced in the papers 
of the southern Baptist convention that at the next meet- 
ing of that body he would offer a resolution definitely com- 
mitting that denomination to a denunciation of evolution. 
Naturally, a certain element within the church rejoiced. To 
have a man of Dr. Broughton’s standing thus step forward 
to assume the lead in such a crusade was better luck than 
they had dared to expect. But Dr. Broughton has had a year 
to think it over. He has seen the way in which this issue 
may become a dividing one within the life of his church. 
He has become convinced that it will deflect energy from 
the major spiritual enterprises for which he is most con- 
cerned. Perhaps—although he does not say so—he has 
ruminated on the ku klux crew which has sought to assume 
leadership in the anti-evolution campaign in the south. So 
Dr. Broughton has changed his mind. He has sent a cir- 
cular letter to the papers of his denomination saying that no 
such resolution as he once announced will be introduced by 
Naturally, where once there was joy there is now 
sorrow, and worse than sorrow. The air about Dr. Brough- 
ton is full of brickbats. But he can stand it. He has vindi- 
cated the respect in which so large a portion of the com- 
munity has long held him. 


him. 


Trying To Stave Off a 
Porter’s Union 


HE PULLMAN COMPANY announces that the 

wages of porters and maids employed on its cars have 
heen increased approximately ten per cent. This means a 
total of about one million dollars a year added to the pay 
Recent balance sheets of the 
Pullman company do not suggest that a wage increase of 
that size will threaten the corporation with bankruptcy. 
And when the million dollar total is divided among the 
twelve thousand workers involved, the resulting figures are 
not particularly impressive. For the maximum monthly 
wage under the new scale will be only $104, while new 
porters will begin their service at $72.50. Even with the 
addition of free lodgings when away from home, and two 
uniforms a year for those who have been more than ten 
years in the employ of the Pullman company, the porter’s 
job remains anything but attractive. To secure a decent 
living the porter must still resort to the collection of tips. 
Dependence on tips is the badge of the menial. Only be 
cause it has been such an accepted part of the work of a 
Pullman porter can a man become involved in such a sys 
tem without loss of self-respect. Another aspect of the 
present wage increase also deserves attention. A move 
ment, approved by the American federation of labor, has 


of these colored workers. 
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recently been started for the organization of Pullman por- 
ters into a craft union of their own. Reports have indi- 
cated that the initial steps in forming this organization have 


met with surprising success. Now to have the Pullman 


company grant a higher wage at just this juncture gives 
hasis for the suspicion that a ten per cent increase today 
is regarded as preferable to dealing tomorrow with a group 
solidly organized for collective bargaining. 


When Rotary Clubs 
Make Good 


ITHOUT regard to what her future career may 

be, Marion Talley has already become a tradition 
in American music. The tale of the night when five thou- 
sand people stormed the doors of the Metropolitan opera 
house in New York in a vain effort to join the four thou- 
sand fortunates who listened to the debut of this 19-year 
old girl will be told as long as other aspiring youngsters 
turn their ambitions toward a musical career. Apparently, 
Miss Talley justified all that had been forecast as to her 
ability. One of the distinguished careers of operatic his- 
tory now beckons her. But the real story of her triumph 
is not so much the story of Marion Talley as of the support 
which she has had from her neighbors and townspeople. 
The newspapers have made familiar the manner in which, 
half a dozen years ago, the citizens of Kansas City sub- 
scribed ten thousand dollars to insure the completion of 
Miss Talley’s musical training. In the interval between that 
time and her present triumph, there have been disquiet- 
ing rumors as to the condition of the young singer. It has 
been reported that certain coaches had almost ruined her 
voice by setting for it impossible tasks. It has been whispered 
that the verdicts on her private auditions had not been 
favorable. But Kansas City stood loyal. When the great 
test finally came, two hundred citizens of that city, led by 
the mayor, were on hand to join in the acclaim. There have 
been plenty of critics to point out the shortcomings of the 
sort of civic leadership fostered by the Rotary, the Kiwanis, 
the Lion, and similar clubs. Often enough, there is plenty 
of basis for such criticism. But the way in which Marion 
Talley has been given her chance proves that it is possible 
for such bodies at times to add to the cultural resources of 
the country. 


A Tale with 
Two Sides 


ties, were hanged in one of the Georgia counties. 
They went to the scaffold with smiles and without a trace 
of fear, consoling their relatives. Sheriff, deputies, chap- 
lain and newspaper men were moved to tears by the forti- 
tude of the boys and their triumphant faith that God had 
forgiven them. Their crime was an atrocious one. They 
confessed it with the admission that they believed the pen- 
alty just. They were in a transport of that which those who 
attended them called a genuinely beatific joy. Neither of 
these lads had a decent home. Their parents were in both 
cases divorced. They had grown up in a remote community 
where poverty is the general portion and where bootlegging 
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is the best paying industry. Education was frowned upon 
by those who never had a half chance to obtain it, and those 
who sought better ways were derided. The economic creed 
of the community held that the world lives by shrewdness 
and plunder and that it is lawful to do anything you can 
get away with. Religious service consisted of an occasional 
revival of the holy roller type. Thus these lads drank rot- 
gut whisky from their early teens, filchered to escape hard 
work and turned bootleggers. Seeking the company of girls 
whose morals were akin to their own, and finding the re- 
turns of their trade unequal to the demands of such loose 
living, they shot a traveling peddler and took his cash and 
goods. Thus runs the story, from sordid fate to triumph- 
ant faith. It shows the tragedy of social neglect and the 
psychological power of a gospel of forgiveness to redeem. 


Wichita Entertains 
A Stranger 


G' JOD NORDICS in Wichita, Kansas, are still 
wrought up over the recent appearance before the 
protestant council of churches of a Negro minister from 
Charleston, West Virginia. Newspaper reports indicate 
that the executive secretary of the council, Mr. Ross W. 
Sanderson, slipped this Negro into the annual meeting 
without previous notice. And the visitor, whose name— 
Mordecai Wyatt Johnson—is worth filing for future recog- 
nition, in Mr. Sanderson’s own words, “spilled the beans.” 
Instead of indulging in the customary and meaningless 
generalities, Mr. Johnson took his half-hour of opportunity 
to give the representatives of the Wichita churches a gen- 
uine statement of the present racial issue, in all its world- 
wide implications. “He gave us credit for goodwill and 
brains,” says Mr. Sanderson, in his report. “He over- 

By the time he was done 
He knew he had spilled the 
As for the rest of us, some of us were angry. 


Some of us were puzzled. Some of us were discouraged. 


estimated our supply of both. 
he had sensed the situation. 
beans. 


We went home saying, ‘He did us more harm than good.’ 
. . . When you come to think of it, what did he say that 
was wrong? Who was there in the room who had the 
brains to rebut his arguments or to answer his questions? 
True, he made us angry. But why? Was it not because 
we very much prefer to keep the darker skinned peoples 
‘in their place’? At what point did he misrepresent the 
spirit of Jesus? At what point did he require of us any- 
thing foreign to the gospel? . . . After all, did he do us 
any permanent harm? He hit us a body blow. He woke 
us up. He forced us to think. At what point was he 
wrong ?” 


Using Army Commissions for 
Propaganda Purposes 


MERICA’S largest peace-time military appropriation 

bill is now before congress. Between the army and 
navy it is proposed to spend $660,000,000 during the next 
year, and there is forecast still another appropriation of 
more than $90,000,000 for the air service. This may in- 
dicate progress toward world peace, but it is hard to find 
the basis for any such belief. The appropriations will prob- 
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ably pass about as they now stand. If they are not ac- 
cepted with cheers by the military men who have devised 
them, the public can conclude that the army and navy are 
beyond satisfaction. In the meantime, discussion of the 
appropriations is bringing some interesting facts to light. 
A running debate in the house of representatives between 
two Kansas congressmen, one of them in charge of the bill 
and the other seeking to reduce its size, developed some 
things which will be enlightening to thinking Americans. 
It was admitted, for example, that there are five thousand 
more commissioned officers now in service than are needed 
to command our regular army. In addition, there is a re- 
serve of ninety thousand officers. Of this huge total, forty 
thousand are admittedly incapable of rendering military 
service in case of an emergency! And, to cap it all, ten 
thousand of these reserve officers are business and profes- 
sional men who have been handed commissions in order to 
Yet there are 
those who scoff when it is suggested that America is in 


insure their support of army programs! 


danger of being militarized. 


The Coolidge Business Policy 


N' IW IS AS GOOD A TIME as any to take a good 
look at the present administration. The Coolidge 


program, both at home and abroad, has become fairly ob- 


vious. With less newspaper criticism than any President 


has faced for a long time, and with a virtual disappearance 
of partisan lines from congress, Mr. Coolidge has been able 
to lay out his political course almost as he has wanted it. 

To date, the administration has made its record on five 
issues. The most spectacular of these was the world court, 
which Mr. Coolidge himself discounted as a matter of 
hardly more than emotional importance. The attempt to 
foster economy in the public service obviously has come 
closer to the center of the President’s interest. It is equally 
clear that the public has welcomed such reductions in gov- 
ernmental expenditure as have been effected. But Mr. 
Coolidge has himself now announced that the pruning proc- 
ess has gone as far as it can; current appropriation bills— 
especially those for the military branches—indicate that the 
budget figures are due to start another rise. This leaves 


three live questions: the tax bill, the debts, and Mexico. 


Perhaps the agricultural situation should be included, but 
if so there is as yet no sign that Mr. Coolidge will place 
himself behind any proposal which will appeal to the farm- 
ers. Agriculture will have to muddle through as best it can. 

On taxes, debts, and Mexico the administration is mak- 
ing an aggressive record. The enactment of the current tax 
bill represents the triumph of the view of Mr. Mellon, pre- 
viously rejected, that the way to increase government in- 
come is by reducing taxes on great fortunes. Just why any- 
body has taken this idea seriously it is hard to tell; but 
there is no use in discussing its economic implications now, 
with the bill about ready for the presidential signature. 
The administration has staked its financial standing on the 
Mellon gospel; by the time the campaign of 1928 arrives 
the condition of the treasury will tell whether there is wis- 
dom or folly behind the policy. 
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In the matter of the debts the administration policy js 
equally clear. The ratification of the Italian debt settlement 
now pending in the senate, has brought this feature of the 
Coolidge policy to general public consciousness. And for 
the first time, the indication of a rising tendency to diffe, 
with the administration has produced clear evidence of g 
shortness of temper on the President’s part. Nobody be. 
lieves that a debt settlement running over sixty years has 
behind it the slightest vestige of an actual determination 
to pay. It is doubtful whether the present political order 
in Italy can last another five years, let alone two more gen. 
erations. But Mussolini lets few days pass without giving 
evidence to the world that, now that he has the enormoys 
financial strength of the United States interested in his 
stability, he means to resurrect an imperialistic Italy on 
the starkest caesarian model. Yet when American resent- 
ment at this outcome of the debt negotiations began to 
make itself felt, Mr. Coolidge rose from a sickbed to defend 
the administration’s course. He even cast aside, for the 
first time, the thin disguise of “a white house spokesman,” 
and gave to the newspapers an interview in which the re. 
porters were at liberty to attach the President’s name openly 
to specific views. 

The dispatch to the Chicago Tribune—in general an ad- 
ministration organ—was especially significant. Its reporter, 
Mr. James O’Donnell Bennett, is one of the acknowledged 
leaders in his profession. He would not have given the 
President’s name to views which the President did not hold. 
Yet, after mentioning the President’s disappointment at 
the criticism of his debt policy, Mr. Bennett went on to 
say: “An outstanding phase of the administration’s at- 
titude is that, whatever the world may say about the Mus- 
solini government, there is no doubt that until it was estab 
lished there had been no disposition, power, or ability 
shown to meet the payments due us. But after the forma- 
tion of the present government, the Italians sent a commis- 
sion to meet our debt funding body.” 
new note in American foreign policy! 


Here is certainly a 
Mussolini and his 
colleagues may be as reactionary as they please; they may 
be doing their best to foment international discord; they 
may constitute a living challenge to the whole spirit of 
democracy, for which a few years ago seventy thousand 
American boys gave up their lives. All these things may be 
so—but they sent over a debt commission. Hence, hail 
Mussolini! 

When it comes to the final outstanding factor in the 
administration’s policy, the conduct of relations with Mex 
ico, the situation is almost equally disquieting. A furious 
diplomatic interchange is going on these days, although 
the American department of state manages to keep its end 
of the correspondence almost entirely from the public. 
What items do leak out show that the United States is hold- 
ing to much the same tone that marked the disgraceful 
Kellogg note of a year ago. The same ambassador who 
then moved like some dark shadow beneath the surface of 
the trouble still stands in the key position in Mexico city. 
The Mexican government has given assurances that the 
provisions of the constitution of 1917 will not be inter 
preted retroactively, but the United States refuses to be 
satisfied. 
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It is the laws recently promulgated which are now in 
dispute. The present Mexican government, realizing that 
the land issue is the fundamental question in that country, 
has sought to establish the national ownership of minerals 
and other subsoil wealth, and proposes gradually to break 
up the great haciendas into freeholds for the peasants. 
Here the American oil man and the American ranch owner 
are concerned. The Mexican proposal is that Americans 
shall be confirmed in their oil leases for another fifty years, 
and that landowners shall be left in possession during the 
extent of their lives and their heirs for five years there- 
after. This the United States denounces as confiscatory. 
Mexico insists that it has the right to make what laws it 
will governing its own resources, and that if American 
citizens are to live or work within Mexican boundaries 
they must become amenable to Mexican law. Recent re- 
ports from Washington indicate that, on this issue, the 
withdrawal of recognition of the Calles government by the 
United States is very near at hand. It will be remembered 
that the original Kellogg note contained a scarcely veiled 
threat that, in the event of such withdrawal, the United 
States would regret its inability to control revolutionary 
movements directed against the Mexican government from 
across the American border. 

What should be the policy of the United States toward 
Mexico? The Coolidge-Kellogg course has in view noth- 
ing more than a guarantee of the position and profits of 
certain Americans, many of them commercial adventurers 
of the most unblushing type. It is hardly to be credited 
that the American public can be aroused to a fighting pitch 
in a desire to keep American oil wells gushing below the 
Rio Grande. The best concrete suggestion for an Amer- 
ican policy which has so far come to the attention of The 
Christian Century is that drawn up by the Emergency For- 
eign Policy conference. This says: “Provided only that 
the Mexican government practices no discrimination be- 
tween the nationals of different foreign powers, the right 


of Mexico to exercise complete sovereignty over all prop- 
erty rights within her territorial limits, including owner- 
ship of land, sub-surface rights to oil and minerals, and 
all other natural resources, shall be at all times recog- 
nized... The present policy of the Mexican government 
is to subject all property rights in Mexico, including espe- 
cially those relating to natural resources, to the full con- 


trol of Mexican law. This is no greater right than the 
United States claims and exercises over the same and other 
property rights within the territorial limits of the United 
States. No evidence has been adduced to show that the 
Mexican government has discriminated between the na- 
tionals of different foreign powers, or that the necessary 
effect of recent legislation would be such discrimina- 
tion. . . In contrast to this Mexican policy and law is not 
only the law of certain states of the United States, which 
prohibits foreign land ownership, but also discriminates 
between the ownership of land by nationals of different 
foreign powers. In view of the foregoing facts, as well 
as the broader principles of international rights, the Emer- 
gency Foreign Policy conference believes the officials of 
the United States state department misconceive their func- 
tion when they use the power of their office, not for the 
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promotion of justice, peace and friendship between the 
United States and our neighbor to the south, but for the 
special protection of foreign property rights in Mexico ac- 
quired in large part in eras of undemocratic dictatorship or 
disorder and revolution.” 

With these three clear indices—taxes, debts, and Mexico 
—it is possible to chart with considerable confidence the 
curve of intention of the present administration. There is 
small chance that the American public will indefinitely 
acquiesce in the trends and desires indicated by this curve. 
Mr. Coolidge has enjoyed one of the most remarkable pe- 
riods of public confidence ever lavished on an American 
executive. In many ways there has been nothing like it 
since Monroe’s “era of good feeling.” Nor is the personal 
popularity of Mr. Coolidge diminished. But such an ob- 
vious devotion to the interests of swollen capital will in 
time place a strain on this popularity under which it can- 
not survive. In one of his sententious moods the Presi- 
dent once remarked, “The principal business of America 
is business.” Policies so far developed show how com- 
pletely the present administration is committed to this 
aphorism. It is to be doubted whether the American pub- 
lic is equally so committed. 


The Coal Strike Ends 


HE ENDING of the anthracite miners’ strike after 
five months does more than start bread and butter 
into the larders of some three-quarters of a million work- 
ers; it starts reflections in the minds of millions regard- 
ing the cause, the conduct and the value of strikes. Tens 
of thousands of toilers do not forego their weekly incomes 
for nearly half the year without a reason; whether it is a 
good reason or a poor one, it is to their minds a valid one, 
and the inability either to answer it logically or to meet its 
demands brings great losses to the public as well as to the 
strikers. 

It is impossible not to be impressed by the magnificent 
morale of an organization that can hold 160,000 men and 
the half million members of their families to any cause at 
the expense of daily income, with winter on, and after years 
at a wage from which even the most abstemious living 
could not have left much margin for saving. Such a spirit of 
cameraderie and self-sacrifice deserves the admiration of 
even those who opposed the strike. It has meant limited 
rations, no comforts, the loss of savings, and debts piled up 
for daily bread that will require many days of hard work to 
repay. It also means that the miners possess that undefeat- 
able will which must win any just cause in the long run. It 
has been an unequal battle, for employers did not fight at 
the expense of bread and butter, nor even at the cost of 
comforts and luxuries; their only cost was profits—and in- 
deed there are ample ways to recoup these. 

Just what such a strike costs no one can exactly figure. 
It is popularly called “the billion dollar strike.” That is 
doubtlessly gross exaggeration, but the term is euphonious 
and serves as a means of calling attention to the wasteful- 
ness of strikes. Discounting all imaginable means of in- 
come while out, the miners have lost a round hundred mil- 
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lion in wages. That is, the loss thus sustained equals all 
that the proposed ten per cent cut in wages would have 
cost them over several years. The anthracite consuming 
public has been put to a great deal of inconvenience and a 
good deal of extra expense, but there is no exact method of 
computing what this has been; no doubt the inconvenience 
has been greater than the money loss, but we are by now 
well through the winter and the public has neither frozen 
nor complained enough to compel the government to act. 
The operators may have lost somewhat, but it is entirely 
possible that in the end they will have lost little. Both 
Governor Pinchot and the American fair trade league give 
figures to show that the operators have used this opportunity 
to make a regrading that has added millions to their sales 
of coal on hand and will add millions in the future. The 
Pennsylvania state secretary of mines estimates that this 
adulteration will add $18,000,000 per year to sales, most of 
it clear profit, and the governor adds that “these additional 
millions are collected at the very time the operators are 
proclaiming over and over again their determination to 
protect the public against any rise in the price of anthracite.” 

Both sides claim a victory in the settlement, but the 
laurels, if there are any, seem fairly well to belong to the 
miners. The moral gain is their chief claim to victory. They 
did not get an increase of wages, but neither did they suffer 
the cut the operators desired. In fact, the wage question 
was not the major item in the conflict. The miners asked 
a raise and the operators a cut; the one cancelled the other 
and both were pérhaps demanded for trading purposes. 
The major issue was that of unionism and the control of 
The miners wanted a 
stronger union and the operators a weaker one. Both wanted 
a firmer means for the settlement of disputes—the miners 


wages and working conditions. 


through greater power in collective bargaining and the 
The 
miners sought to increase their power through the check- 
off and the operators theirs through compulsory arbitra- 
tion. In the end the whole war settled down to a battle 
along these two lines. The miners won on both, even though 
their victory was not a knock-out in any sense. There will 


operators through an increased power to defeat it. 


be no compulsory arbitration, though there will be a sub- 
stitution of the principle of arbitration for that of warfare, 
and while the check-off is not mentioned by name in the 
settlement a limited check-off is morally guaranteed. 

From the standpoint of the public the strike may in the 
end prove worth all it has cost. A contract is signed that 
guarantees peace for five years; that means stabilization 
and a steady production for the longest period so far known 


in the industry. The machinery for conciliation set up 


offers one of the most far-reaching experiments in working 


out a constitution for an industry yet attempted. Once 
each year either side may propose wage modifications, but 
there is to be no stoppage of work, and committees are 
provided with power to settle all those regional, personal 
and petty differences that have proved so irritating and 
wasteful in the past. Both sides pledge a “reciprocal pro- 
gram of cooperation and efficiency” that promises to de- 
velop some such plan as that known in the railroad shops 
as “the B. & O. plan.” 


a modified check-off is given. The unions are to have dues 


It is here that the moral promise of 
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to a limited sum taken out of the pay envelope as a means 
of strengthening their organization. The operators are to 
profit by the increased discipline which can thus be brought 
to the plans for decreased waste and increased production 
through this “reciprocal program of cooperation and eff. 
ciency.” The amount checked-off will doubtless cover 
regular dues, but not those extras that might be used for 
strike funds. 

The arrangement for the conciliation, arbitration and 
settlement of disputes is very interesting. It adopts the 
principle of arbitration but does not admit of compulsion, 
It is, in other words, “government by consent but not by 
compulsion.” Each side names three men, none of whom 
shall be in any way connected with the industry. Each side 
then selects one man from the three the other has named, 
The two men thus selected constitute a board which is to 
make its own rules of procedure. “All issues in controversy” 
are to be referred to this board “with full power and with- 
’ and both sides “agree to 
abide by any decision or decisions of such board, either on 
the merits of the controversy or as to procedure to be fol- 
lowed.” These two “may enlarge the board to an odd num- 
ber, in which event the majority vote shall be binding.” 
That little word “may” is the key both to the use of the 
principle of arbitration and the denial of compulsion; it 
leaves the miners’ representative free to refuse arbitration 
if the question is one of principle or standards, or to admit 
it if it is one of adjustment. Questions of principle, of 
living standards, of justice and of liberty cannot be sub- 


‘ 


out reservations or restrictions,’ 


mitted to compulsory arbitration without jeopardizing pro- 
gress and freedom, but any question may be submitted to 
arbitration by common consent. 

The settlement does not insure the public against the use 
The United States 
coal commission, in 1923, called the industry a monopoly. 
“The present control of the supply by an economic com- 
bination founded on a community of interest,” said the com- 
mission, brought it “to the conclusion that the mining and 
marketing of anthracite should be regarded as affected by 


of monopoly powers by the operators. 


a public interest.” Governor Pinchot’s proposed solution 
of the question by having the industry declared a public 
utility commends itself to clear thinking men. His proposal 
would make it possible to reveal all the facts about capital- 
ization, actual investment, interlocking railroad interests, 
the cost of production, profits, trade practices and all else 
that is involved in the life of a monopoly that is of interest 
to the public. It would make regulation of prices possible, 
and certainly other public utilities have had no cause to 
complain about income under such regulation in this 
country. 

Governor Pinchot is a public spirited man of ability, 
moral courage, probity and conscience. We agree with him 
when he says that “public regulation offers the only prac- 
tical promise of relief,” and the public would do well to 
ponder over the following words of his: “There is to my 
knowledge no other monopoly in America so defiant of 
public opinion, so scornful of the public interest, so utterly 
unaffected by the progress of modern industrial thought 
as the anthracite monopoly. Its central idea is that the 
anthracite business is exclusively its own business. It holds 
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that any consideration of the public interest is an imperti- 
nence, and it proposes to do as it likes with anthracite with- 
out reference to the welfare of the forty million Americans 
who have been taught to depend upon it.” 


The Cafeteria and the Inn 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE ARE several kinds of Business in which I 

should not care to invest money, but so far as I can 
judge, one of the safest of all investments would be the 
erection of a Cafeteria over against any Great and Gilded 
New Hotel. And wherever I go I notice that other men 
have caught on to this same Brilliant Idea. 

Now I was in a Strange City, and I had selected an Hotel 
whose Engraved Stationery would look well on my letters 
to Home Friends, and consequentiy I was looking for Ways 
to Economize. And the Hotel itself offered me one way, 
for it notified me in divers announcements that they served 
a Special Luncheon at a Modest Price. But I was bent on 
Economy. And I beheld over against the Hotel a Cafeteria, 
and I went in thither. 

And I picked up a Tray, and selected some Hardware 
and a Napkin, and I joined the procession round the Sides 
and one End of the Room, and Inspected all the Food that 
was on Sale that day, and selected a Good Part of it for 
my Economical Luncheon. 

\nd I found a Vacant Seat at a Small Table that was 
already Comfortably full or thereabout. And then I went 
back and got a Glass of Water. And I hung up my Coat 
and Hat where there was a Sign saying The Management 
Will Not be Responsible for Hats and Coats. 

Now I have nothing to say against the Meal, for it was 
Clean and Well Cooked and I had selected it Myself. But 
I ate with no Profound Satisfaction, and when I was 
through, I was glad to find that mid the rockets’ red glare, 
the bombs bursting in air, and the push of the crowd that 
my Coat was still there. 

And | went back to the Hotel and sat in the Lobby. For 
he who eateth in the Cafeteria may pick his Teeth in the 
Lobby of the Best Hotel, howbeit I pick not my Teeth in 
Publick, and I would that all men were even as refined in 
their Manners as I. 

\nd there came a man and sat beside me, and he said, 
I am a Go-getter. I am not one of those who sit down and 
wait for Success, but I go after it and Bring Home the 
serries. 

And I said, I also have been too much a Go-getter, and 
have missed some good things that would have come to me 
without the Labor and the Fretting and the Oratory. And 
[am in no mood at present to join in any campaign of 
Go-getting. 

And I said, I have just paid more for a Cafeteria 
Luncheon than I might have paid for a Comfortable Meal 
here at the Hotel, and I was Crowded and Jammed and 
Unhappy. 

And he said, That is no reason why thou shouldest not 
be interested in my Go-getter plan. 

And I said, At the present moment I am no Go-getter. 
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And as I rose to go, I said unto him, There is much to 
be said for the Cafeterias, but I do not think Saint Paul 
liked them. 

And he said, What did he know about them? 

And I answered, Saint Paul said, Eat what is set before 
you, and I think it was good advice. 


VERSE 
He Speaks Where Birds are Winging 


E stood in a boat on Galilee, 

A clean-washed boat on Galilee, 
Where waves came out of the quiet sea 
To run along the yellow sands 
Beating time with their clapping hands. 


He walked on the Mount where birds were winging. 
He talked to men while birds were singing. 

The very message He was bringing 

Was blown by wind across the cheek 

Of men who had come to hear Him speak. 


But here it is close; the air is dusty. 
Here it is dark—old things smell musty. 
Here chalices are getting rusty. 
Wind in the trees and day that is clear, 
It is hard to find my Master here! 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


Mystery 
OW could the ruler of the spheres 
Consider man’s estate! 
How could He heed our plodding years 
On whom the ages wait ! 


Can high Infinity abide 
In earthland’s shadowed ways? 
Or can the Lord of spaces wide 
Regard our little days? 


Could He, Creator of the dawn, 
Assume a cross of shame? 

Could He allow man’s blight upon 
His pure and holy name? 


We could not know His father love 
Except through Nazareth. 

He chose through Calvary to prove 
That life is more than death. 


Had He not walked Emmaus way, 
Our lives were cold and bare; 
Had He not taught us how to pray, 
Our hearts had known despair. 


O wondrous mystery !—He trod 
This earth, within our ken; 
And more, the Spirit of our God 
Still companies with men. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 





Toward a New Liturgy 


By John C. Leffler 


VANGELICAL PROTESTANTISM is losing its 
The spontaneous religious ex- 
pression of another day is giving way to more stately and 
studied forms. Enthusiasms are cloaked in refined gar- 
ments, and the mode of approach to God is becoming more 


love of informality. 


dignified and reserved. This emphasis is not new. It is the 
ancient and instinctive attitude of worship modified to fit 
a changed world and a different church. And there is 
much to be said for the revival. Evangelical religion, in its 
effort to throw aside the dead weight of a lifeless religious 
Art, 
music, and liturgy were condemned with the ecclesiastical 


ceremonialism, quite naturally went to the extreme. 
organizations which used them. The religious idealism ex- 
pressed in the noblest gothic architecture was abandoned 
for the utter simplicity of the puritan meeting house, or 
more terribly for that unconscious but unmistakable imita- 
tion of the prize-ring and concert-hall found in the church 
buildings of a generation ago. In our recovery of this lost 
art we are building sanctuaries of worship, beautifying our 
services, and recognizing the value of the proper aesthetic 
background for effective worship. 


INFLUENCE OF WEALTH 


Increase in culttire and wealth inevitably produces a for- 
mal religion. The pioneers of early America did not have 
the means or the desire for stately buildings or ornate 
ritual. To them, religion was as free as the land they were 
discovering, and the true worshipers of God could be found 
wherever a few gathered in the old log schoolhouse or be- 
neath the open sky. A rugged, simple religion was the nat- 
ural expression of a rugged, simple life. But that day is 
past. A settled, wealthy, and increasingly cultured civiliza- 
tion has replaced the simplicity and crudity of the earlier 
day. And with it has come the natural transformation of 
religious forms and usages which is the result of so great a 
change in our national character. 

The refined, well-educated people of today if they go to 
church anywhere are apt to go where things are done de- 
cently and in order. The sermon must represent sound 
scholarship and depth of insight, and must be given in well- 
chosen 


words. Musical tastes have been infinitely im- 


proved—modern jazz to the contrary—and such people are 
not content with the valiant though awful efforts of the 
average volunteer choir. Folks whose homes are comfort- 
able and attractive and whose love for good music may be 


satisfied there will not find in the barren drabness of the 


typical village church that atmosphere which is necessary to 
enjoyment of worship. 


Even the poorer members of so- 
ciety are familiar with the movie-house where the thread- 
bare reality of life is quickly changed for them into a more 
attractive make-believe world, all for the expenditure of 
twenty-five cents. 


PERILS INVOLVED 


It isn’t a question of the relative merits of the life of 


past generations as compared with our own. We cannot 
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call back the old days. It therefore becomes our task to 
make the necessarily formal expression of our modern faith 
strong in its aesthetic appeal, while at the same time we 
preserve the power to grip men’s souls. That there are 
perils in the change, no one will deny. We cannot forget 
the tragedy of the mediaeval church, whose elaborate ritual, 
use of the fine arts, and impressive dramatization of the 
sacrifice of the cross, could not save it from decay. It re. 
mains the eternal and tragic example of the failure of a 
religion that emphasizes the form and forgets the life. Such 
decadence we do not wish in the life of the American 
church. As evangelicals we have insisted on the reality of 
Far better were it for us to remain out of touch 
with the aesthetic side of human nature than, touching it, 
to lose the deeper spirit which has been our source of power 

The connection of ritualism with wealth constitutes one 
of the real dangers in the tendency. It is not enough that 
our aesthetic senses be gratified, or our cultured minds 
intrigued by high thoughts and lofty symbolism. Nor is it 
sufficient that much money be spent on all these perfections 
in order that the house of God and the worship of the 
sanctuary may be placed on a level with the comfort and 
beauty of the theatre and home. 


religion. 


Pride often finds its most 
subtle expression in a religion from which ‘all the hard 
things have been removed. We cannot escape the fact that 
the religion of Jesus began among the poor and simple. It 
was a religion for the mass of men, who know too much 
about the bitterness and pain of life to be satisfied witha 
softened faith. Jesus’ break with the class religion of his 
time with its special privilege, luxury, and wealth forever 
warns his followers against that ease in religion which 
stifles the spirit and deprives it of power to meet man's 
need. A formalism that is merely the expression of pride 
is a curse upon God and man and a perversion of our faith. 


LACK OF EXPERIENCE 


More significant is the fact that this increase in ritualism 
seems to be co-existent with mediocrity in the religious life 
of the people. The evangelical tradition of the individual's 
experience of God is almost forgotten. We respect the 
religion of our fathers because we realize that it formed 
the ethical and moral basis upon which our modern social 
order rests. But the passion that was theirs is gone. The 
sense of God's presence has been eliminated from most 
of our daily occupations, and we are falling into that rever- 
ence for the past which is not enough unless we have the 
past’s personal experience. We must discover a present 
faith and a future hope that shall vitalize religion and 
make it of value to men. 

Out of our lack of experience with God comes much of 
the formality of today. An age that has forgotten how t 
pray naturally and spontaneously turns quite easily to those 
reaches toward God which usage and appeal have made 8 
valuable to the religion of other days. The greatest of these 
prayers are put in the language of human need and expe 
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rience, yet the church of today can never be content to have 
the church of yesterday pray for it. We cannot conceal 
spiritual poverty under the cloak of borrowed worship. 
The liturgical prayer may be more beautifully phrased and 
spiritually appealing than the “extemporaneous formality” 
of the average pastoral approach to God, but lack of spir- 
tual discernment and need on the part of minister and 
people will make it equally ineffectual. In fact, we may 
truly use the prayers of other days only when we have 
made the faith they seek to express our very own. 


ANCIENT LITURGIES 


And, more than this, we shall never find in the liturgy 
of any past age the complete expression of a present faith. 
The wider social application of the gospel finds little or no 
expression in traditional prayer. Much of the devotional 
language and thought in ancient liturgies is completely out 
of harmony with the scientific discoveries of the last cen- 
tury. These vast fields of human experience need adequate 
expression in a new liturgy. The religion of individualism 
may borrow much from the prayers of the past, but the 
“religion of the social passion” must somehow give adequate 
expression to its hopes and dreams in terms that its day 
may understand. To the meeting of this need a few men 
like Dr. Rauschenbusch have brought consecrated thought. 
But we need more, for a modern church must pray in a 
modern way. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in the formal approach to 
God lies in our mistaking the means of that approach as 
an assurance of the end. One could wish that the Lord’s 
prayer were not so often repeated. By frequent usage that 
tremendously dynamic prayer has lost much of its real 
meaning and has become for us little better than a piece of 
paper on the heathen prayer-wheel. We cannot forget 
the passion for the kingdom which marks this prayer of the 
Master. We must not become blinded to its social mean- 
ings. The use of the first person plural in addressing God 
is not without great implications concerning the duty, love, 
and service which are the bases of our faith. 


OTHER EXTERNALISMS 


Our attitude toward music in the service must be changed. 
Music’s function is not to call attention to itself. Its task is 
none other than the arousement of religious feeling which 
will help make God’s presence real. Hired music can never 
take the place of congregational singing. The hymns of 
the faith never serve their purpose so nobly as when sung 
by the people in a definite act of corporate worship. Cheap- 
ness and vulgarity in religious music blights the service, 
taking from it that uniqueness that is one of its necessary 
essentials, Ordinary singers who are possessed with a 
spirit of worship and understand the real meaning of their 
part in the service are of greater value than well trained, 
highly paid choristers who have not the spirit and do not 
feel the importance of their task. We must not minimize 
the place of music in the new worship. It must have a 
more definite and beautiful part than it has ever held in 
protestant usage. But it must be a music that expresses 
the feeling and faith of the entire people. 

Many look with fear upon other familiar aids to wor- 
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ship. They much prefer the easy, familiar approach to 
God where he may be met on equal terms and hailed as a 
fellow-well-met. We may not sympathize with their fears, 
but we must realize that these religious aids in and of them- 
selves cannot give us the spirit of God. The vestments 
which conceal the clashing colors of Mary’s and Ethel’s 
dresses will not make the wearers saints. Wearing a robe 
will not stir the heart of a minister with the magnitude of 
his calling or cause him to preach and pray with greater 
power. The beautiful symbolism of the cross in its central 
position on the altar will not take away the selfishness and 
greed from the hearts of those who see it there. These 
externals cannot supply the spirit. In fact, they may cover 
up the spirit. But these and other material things may be 
transformed into agents of dynamic power and symbols of 
tremendous significance. 


THE FINAL TEST 


We ask at length: What is the test of form? The 
answer must be, that it feed the spiritual life, aid men to 
live, and bring God into human relationships in a real way. 
The Quaker in his meeting of silence and inspiration finds 
God. The Salvationist with drum and tambourine beats 
his way into the needy hearts of men with a sense of re- 
deeming love. The devout Catholic stands in awe before 
the mystery of the real presence in the sacrifice upon the 
altar. In all these ways and in many others is performed 
religion’s task of bringing man and God together. 

Protestantism has always placed its main emphasis upon 
the sermon. But in our regard for the prophetic word we 
have lost the art of public worship. We must in some way 
recover that spiritual atmosphere in which the gospel may 
live in an age of material plenitude and increased culture 
We must lay claim upon all that is fine and beautiful in 
the arts for the enrichment of our expression of Christian- 
ity. Yet the final test of our forms must lie in the quality 
of the lives they produce, and the comprehensiveness of 
the truth which they seek to portray. There is great need 
for strict honesty here. The emotional debauch and the 
Roman theory of the mass are equally far removed from 
the faith of modern protestantism. In our call to the larger 
life of service we must use, not sentimentalism nor cheap 
and half-hearted imitation of a worship which we feel to 
be untrue to scientific thought, but a thoroughly consecrated 
expression of the need which we feel and the truth for 
which we stand. If this is what we seek, we shall send 
out from our services men who have found that union with 
God that shall help him bring in the kingdom. 


Benediction: For a Hospital 


HIS is a House of Peace: 
Let no man go 
But knows white wings hang low 
Above the lintel-stone ; 
But knows the Healer stands, 
Compassion in his hands, 
To bless his own. 
This is a House of Peace . 
Peace. Micprep Fow Ler FIEvp. 





Basil and the Greek Church 


By George Stewart 


CUMENICAL PATRIARCHS, like prime minis- 
ters, have succeeded each other at the Pharnar with 
such rapidity that the sequence is not easily retained. His 
All-Holiness Meltios IV was forced to abdicate in Novem- 
ber of 1923; his successor, Gregorios VII, died one year 
later; he was followed by Constantine VI, who was ex- 
pelled by Mestapha Kemal’s government in January, 1925, 
as an exchangable Greek under the exchange of populations 
convention drawn up after the Lausanne conference ; upon 
his abdication, in May, 1925, there followed the election 
of Basil IIT. 

Basil III inherits a difficult task. His spiritual jurisdic- 
tion extends over territories in Turkey and in Greece, and 
while the present diplomatic situation between these two 
nations is correct, it is by no means friendly. The exchange 
of populations between Greece and Turkey has deprived 
the Pharnar, which is the seat of the ecumenical patriarchate 
located on the Golden Horn on the Stamboul side, of the 
jurisdiction over many tens of thousands of Greeks who 
have left Turkey never to return. Many of these are in 
the new Greece formed of sections of Epirus, Macedonia, 
western Thrace and some of the Aegean islands. Naturally 
the holy synod of Athens, which controls thirty-three metro- 
politans and bishofs in old Greece, desires jurisdiction over 
all Greeks in Greek territory. If both sides can work 
through this problem to an amicable conclusion it will be 
an unusual diplomatic triumph. 


A SHRINKING CHURCH 

Basil III looks with apprehension upon the loss of the 
orthodox in new Greece to the holy synod of Athens, in- 
asmuch as nearly all Anatolian Greeks are gone. A con- 
servative estimate of all persons who owe allegiance to the 
ecumenical patriarchate extending over territories which 
reach as far south in Turkey as the Taurus mountains 
would not exceed one hundred and sixty thousand. Codinus 
reported, twelve centuries ago, that the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople could claim fifty-two metropolitans, six hundred 
and forty-nine suffragan bishops, thirteen additional arch- 
bishops and thirty-four titular archbishops. Until the recent 
establishment of the autocephalous church in Poland, the 
ecumenical patriarch exercised jurisdiction also over the 
two million orthodox in Poland who were unable to com- 
municate effectively with the disturbed church in Russia 
of which they had been formerly a part. 

One of the great opportunities which lies before Basil 
III is the coming pan-orthodox council which he hopes to 
convene in Jerusalem next year. His holiness has expressed 
the hope that representatives will attend from the Lutheran 
church of Sweden, the Old Catholics and the Anglicans. 
The coming council expects to review the proposals which 
were before the council called at the Pharnar by Melitios 
IV when it was broken up by rioting in 1923. Some of the 
items may seem trivial, but those in touch with the eastern 
church will recognize their importance. 
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The proposals 


referred, among other matters, to the wearing of the clerical 
habit, the transfer of certain church holidays, the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar in place of the Julian, according 
to which the orthodox Easter is calculated at present; the 
cutting of hair by the clergy, now worn long; the marriage 
of bishops and the remarriage of priests who, under present 
church regimen, must enter a monastery upon the death of 
the wife. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Turkish government would cheerfully welcome the 
removal of the ecumenical patriarchate from the Pharnar to 
Salonique, or some other Greek town, but Basil III would 
be the last to favor the removal of this historic seat from 
a locality where it throve before the Soljuk or Asmanli had 
issued from his mid-Asian home. The Pharnar is more 
than an administrative office. It is a symbol of an ancient 
loyalty at the very seat of opposition, and the patriarch 
would no more favor leaving than the pope would favor 
leaving Rome. The patriarchate was withdrawn to Nicea 
in 1204 during a period when the Latins dominated Con- 
stantinople, but Basil III considers that no precedent for 
leaving Pharnar now! 

No institution is of greater importance to the spiritual 
life of the lands in which it finds itself than the Holy 
Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Eastern church. It is not al- 
ways easy to place this church, or these churches, in the 
intellectual and spiritual map of the old world. Questions 
are constantly being raised by those interested in travel, 
history, sociology, relief and missionary work as to the 
origin, history, distribution and theology of the Orthodox 
Eastern church. Does it have a pope? Is it conservative or 
liberal? What is its supreme test of authority, the revealed 
word, the teachings of Jesus, the decrees of church councils, 
or the experience of the Spirit in the lives of men? Which 
does it most resemble, the Catholic, Anglican, or the non- 
liturgical protestant churches? What has it to offer to the 
life of its present day constituents ? 

The orthodox eastern church is the direct lineal de 
scendant of the early apostolic churches of Asia minor and 
of eastern Europe. It is composed of those bodies which 
have accepted the decrees of the first seven general councils 
of the church and have continued in communion with each 
other. It contains, also, those churches which, by abscission, 
are separated from the parent body, or which have been 
initiated through missionary labors. 


HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


When the Roman empire fell into two parts, the church 
followed the division, and the eastern church included the 
patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople, and those churches which looked to them for 
spiritual guidance. Organizations gradually took form 
along diocesan lines, following the political administration 
of Constantine. In later years there have been five patt- 
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archs, each independent within his jurisdiction, the whole 
group forming an oligarchy of patriarchs, the ecumenical 
synod, the supreme legislative body of the eastern church, 
built upon the episcopal body of bishops. In this respect 
the eastern church differs fundamentally from the Roman 
church. Rome has always sought to do away with the 
jdea of nationality in church matters, and to merge all 
bodies into one universal system, while the eastern church 
has always recognized the existence of national bodies, 
forming its organizations upon them in a loosely coordinated 
federal system. 
BREAK WITH ROME 


At no time has the eastern church possessed the almost 
undisputed power which was in the hands of the Roman 
church from the fourth to the fifteenth century in large 
sections of Europe, and the reason is not hard to find. 
Leaving aside other considerations, the eastern church has 
not remained a doctrinal unit as has the Roman. Doctrinal 
disputes soon arose over the nature of the godhead and the 
incarnation and the schismatic churches of the east split 
one by one from the parent body. Although all the eastern 
church bodies agree as to the pronouncements of the first 
two councils, the schismatic churches take issue on the ad- 
dition made to the utterances of the councils of Nicea and of 
Constantinople. The Nestorians accept only the first two 
councils and the Monophysites the first three, disregarding 
the decrees of the council of Chalcedon and of all subse- 
quent councils. The council of Chalcedon in 451, the fourth 
ecumenical council, sought to end christological contro- 
versy by declaring Christ to be of two natures, unconfusedly 
and unchangeably. The battle over this topic has for cen- 
turies been a fruitful source of disagreement in the eastern 
church. The monophysite doctrine, which is that in the 
incarnation there was but one nature and one person, that 
divinity existed alone in Jesus Christ, gave rise to three 
national churches in the course of the years—the Jacobites 
of Syria, the Copts of Egypt, and the Christian church in 
Abyssinia. 

The eastern church broke formally with Rome in 1054 
as the result of an enmity which had been growing for five 
centuries between these two great branches of the Chris- 
tian faith, The bishop of Rome had been growing more 
powerful in the favorable atmosphere of the west, remark- 
ably free of theological conflict as compared to the fierce 
doctrinal battles in the Byzantine world. In 1054, Pope Leo 
IX issued a ban of excommunication against Michael Coru- 
larius and the entire eastern church because of a refusal to 
accept the term filioqgue in the creed, which occurs in the 
phrase regarding the Holy Spirit: “who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son” (filioque). The theology behind 
these two Latin words the eastern church considered an 
assault against its doctrine of God. The refusal to accept 
it brought the papal ban. This, together with the sack of 
Constantinople in 1204 by the Catholic crusaders of the 
west, brought about an unhealable breach. All attempts at 
reconciliation have broken on the two rc-_ks of offense, the 
papal supremacy claimed by Rome and the presence of 
filioque in the creed. Prospects of a union between ortho- 
doxy and Rome are exceedingly remote. 

The distribution of orthodoxy extends to many lands and 
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includes at least twelve mutually independent bodies. In 
addition to the four ancient patriarchates of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem before the great war, 
there are twelve national churches in which the vernacular 
is used, or some ancient tongue such as the archaic Slavonic 
one hears in the Russian church. In addition there is the 
Bulgarian church which is a defacto national orthodox body 
but has never been officially recognized, due to Greek an- 
tagonism. The churches include the church of Cyprus, Mt. 
Sinai, Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, the old church of 
Montenegro—now in an indefinite position since the merg- 
ing of that country with adjoining territory in the forma- 
tion of the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes— 
the old orthodox church in Austria-Hungary which included 
the Serbs in Hungary and in Croatia, who were under the 
patriarch of Karlowitz, and the orthodox Roumanians of 
Transylvania under the archbishop of Hermanstadt, the 
Ruthenians in the old Austrian province of Bukowina, who 
were under the spiritual care of the metropolitan of Czerno- 
witz, now Polish territory, and the Serbs in the old Aus- 
trian province of Bosnia-Herzogovina where there were 
four bishoprics, and finally the great Russian church. Sev- 
eral changes have been caused by the new national boun- 
daries. 

The autocephalous status of the orthodox church of Po- 
land was established by the holy synod in 1921, but in order 
to be valid by canon law the status must be recognized by 
the ecumenical patriarch, and by one other autocephalous 
church. In 1925 such recognition came from Constanti- 
nople and Bucharest. In September of 1925 a special mis- 
sion sent by the ecumenical patriarch, consisting of Mgr. 
Joachim, metropolitan of Chalcedon, Mgr. Germanos, met- 
ropolitan of Sardis and chancellor of the Pharnar, accom- 
panied by the patriarch of Rumania, and the metropolitan 
of the Bukowina, in the midst of a gorgeous church cere- 
mony in Warsaw declared the autocephalous status of the 
Polish orthodox church. One week later, on September 27, 
1925, the mission from the Pharnar in Bucharest recog- 
nized the creation of a patriarchate for the Roumanian 
church. 

OUTLOOK NOT BRIGHT 

What, then, is the outlook for this vast group of feder- 
ated churches in the post-war world? A fair observer is 
compelled to say that it is not bright. The orthodox church 
is burdened with several difficulties which prevent its high- 
est usefulness. It has a tradition of conservatism which has 
often shackled its thought-life and prevented it from having 
fellowship with enlightened groups in and out of the church 
in its own and other lands. It has been an established church 
in many countries and labors under all the disabilities which 
come to any state church, be it orthodox, Catholic, Anglican, 
Presbyterian or Congregational. Liberal intellectual and 
workers’ groups in not a few countries cannot forget that 
the orthodox church did little to emancipate them from men- 
tal and political bondage. 

Its priests, generally, lack intellectual equipment and hos- 
pitality to new ideas and new methods. They are paid mis- 
erably and are sadly lacking in learning and culture, many 
of them being almost entirely illiterate. There is a marked 
scarcity of first-rate publications and periodicals dealing 
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with movements in pedagogy, psychology, biology, sociology, 
theology and their bearing on the religious life. The lack 
of adequate provision for training theological students is 
appalling. Bishop Blake addressed himself to a vital need 
when he sought to aid the theological seminary of the “liv- 
ing church” in Russia. Unless theological seminaries can be 
furnished to attract and train first rate young men, the or- 
thodox church of the east will sink into further difficulties. 
In a day of intellectual ferment, inquiry and wistfulness, the 
church of God needs men abreast of modern learning, fired 
with spiritual desire to interpret and proclaim the gospel. 
By and large, such a ministry does not exist in the eastern 
This does not mean that there are not individual 
priests and officials and institutions that do good work, but 


church. 


they are an exceedingly small group. There are thousands 
of faithful parish priests, but the general learning of their 
people is rapidly advancing and the priesthood must be thor- 
oughly trained to keep its leadership in the new day. 

The Russian church, representing the largest single bloc 
of orthodoxy, remains divided and broken. The recent con- 
ference, which convened in Moscow on September 30, 1925, 
at the call of self-styled holy synod, was made up of 327 
ecclesiastics and laymen, who were almost all opponents of 
the late patriarch, Tikhon. The purpose of the convocation 
was to “restore harmony in the orthodox church,” but it 
held no promise of success, and the Metropolitan Peter, rec- 
ognized as the deputy of Tikhon, circularized his priests 
warning them not to attend, while the eastern patriarchs out- 
side Russia refused do attend. 


LACK OF INSTRUCTION 

A great lack exists in the eastern church in the matter of 
direct and enlightened teaching. Catechumens are taught be- 
fore confirmation, a body of doctrine similar to that taught 
in the churches of the west, but the eastern church possesses 
no teaching facilities covering all phases of Christian life 
such as that found in well-established Sunday schools of 
the west. In common with most liturgical churches the ser- 
mon is not fully utilized for instruction and interpretation. 
With powerful preachers and a thorough-going system of 
instruction, combined with the spiritual uplift of the eastern 
ritual, it would be impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the orthodox eastern church in many chaotic sections of 
eastern Europe. It would greatly benefit its feeling if the 
mystic and spiritual could be disentangled from a body of 
hopeless dogma and allied to the best modes of religious ex- 
pression devised in the modern world. 

May we look forward confidently to church unity between 
orthodoxy and any branch of western protestant Chris- 
tianity? The prospects are not at present favorable. Fol- 
lowing the work of Newman and the Tractarians and others 
in the Oxford movement and the conversations at Malines, 
a hope sprung up among Anglicans of union with the east- 
ern church. Three great difficulties must be faced at the be- 
ginning: ihe first is that from the point of view of the east 
any branch of the Anglican church is schismatic. The second 
is the persistence of the filioque phrase in the creed. A third 


cause is the refusal of the Anglican church to accept many 


of the dogmas held for centuries by the easterns. Anglicans 
and orthodox find common ground in rejecting the universal 
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claims of the Roman see and in their episcopal form of 
government. Wise efforts have not been lacking to achieye 
a basis of union. These efforts at union cannot fail to bring 
about a more hospitable attitude upon the part of easterns 
and westerns alike to liberal ideas and a less exclusive policy, 
Conversations on the subject of union with the Anglican ay- 
thorities and mutual visitation and correspondence have done 
much to liberalize the theological outlook of eastern leaders 
since the war. The presence of fifteen high officials of the 
eastern church at the world conference at Stockholm and 
the fact that five of them are on the continuation committee 
is a step toward cooperation of great significance. 

An open future lies before the eastern church. In a world 
of seething hatreds, prejudices, racial antipathies, famine, 
disease and spiritual hunger, she can go forward to meet 
the needs of the present adequately, or remain static, seeing 
many of her people pass to various other communions or 
give themselves to free-thinking and atheism. 


Instead of a Hermit’s Cell 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


pe CONVERSATION had drifted to simplicity of 
living and had played a moment about self-denial and 
asceticism. There was nothing very brilliant in what any of 
us said. One had reflected that there was a place in modern 
middle-class life, with its easy luxury, for rigorous self- 
Another had referred to a plea by a modern 
churchman for a return to monasticism. There was general 
agreement that austerity had both its appeal and its chal- 


discipline 


lenge, though one had muttered, “For me, I am fed up on 
asceticism.” 

My thought returned to the subject when I was alone. 
Where is to be found today the right degree of self-expres- 
sion, the right degree of austerity? Some of us have too 
much of one, some of the other. Like wealth and good 
looks and babies, they are not fairly distributed in this para- 
dox of a world. And to what end should self-disci- 
pline be deliberately practiced? Not for its own sake surely 
—rather that some one else might have what one denies 
one’s self. That or else for the sake of some good social 
end. 


“HAVES” AND “HAVE-NOTS” 


That particular brand of Haves who cannot keep from 
taking up continually into their consciousness the Have- 
Nots, perhaps suffers more than the situation deserves—each 
individual Have-Not bearing but his own deprivation, 
whereas the anxious Have carries on his own heart the woes 
of them all. Such an one walks along the street in misery 
absolute after seeing a blind person, who straightway per- 
sonifies in himself for this observer all the blind folk of the 
world. Or he groans aloud at the sudden thought of the 
host of men behind prison bars. Nor can he find comfort 
in the thought that it takes more than physical deprivation or 
prison bars to render wretched the radiant spirit. One of 
such temperament finds himself unable to enjoy with clear 
conscience his own mild comforts. This monthly bill for 
grade A milk—why it is half the size, and for my one lone 
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self, of my Italian neighbor’s milk bill for her family of five 
children, even while she confesses that she must substitute 
something for milk, that the $12 a month is beyond her 
widow's pension! In vain does one argue, I must eat some- 
thing and milk is better than much bread and meat. Back 
comes the quick thought that Lenin refused broth when he 
was ill enough to need special nourishment. Holding in his 
two lone hands the destiny of the most gigantic social ex- 
periment the world has thus far looked upon, he yet did not 
hold his life so precious that he must partake of that which 
belonged to Russia’s hungry children. 

Suppose one adopts a common-sense point of view, refus- 
ing to quibble with one’s self about necessities. What, then, 
about luxuries? “Ho! What do you know about luxury?” 
taunts one’s practical self. This bit of a retreat that one has 
found after diligent search in the city’s labyrinth of streets, 
this room in an old part of the city—improvised kitchenette 
in one corner, day-bed in another, just nice square space for 
one’s books and typewriter, easy chair and a few little per- 
sonal things; surely, no luxury here. “Yes, but I have a 
luxury.” Conscience is pointing an accusing finger at that 
half-cord of logs there in the back hallway, fourteen dollars 
worth of it, fuel for my fireplace on many a winter evening. 
Frankly, a luxury. For the room is steam-heated ; a fire in 
a fireplace is a luxury. What was this I was reading of Ma- 
homet the other day? His household was of the frugalest. 
His common diet, barley bread and water. “Sometimes for 
months there was not a fire once lighted on his hearth. . . . 
He would mend his own shoes, patch his own cloak.” For 
months not a fire on his hearth! Thus Carlyle of Mahomet. 

The cost of those logs would be a living for the best part 
of a month for that former colleague of mine who is living 
in abject poverty off on the other side of the world. There’s 
the rub. Whatever the “right” or “wrong” of one’s spend- 
ing—if one is a realist one knows that the actual dollars in- 
volved would be a boon to another. Well, then, who can 
weigh values or compare things that are not comparable? 
These occasional evenings before the fireplace in congenial 
give-and-take between friends. . . . Life is more than meat 

. Or am I but rationalizing? Since Freud and his school, 
we have perforce distrusted our own mental processes. 


HIGH CONVERSE IN COLD ROOMS 


What if one were such in one’s self as to be independent 
of externals? High converse has been held ere now in cold 
rooms. Thus my troublesome conscience, as if I had not 
already outwitted it at every point. But high fellowship in 
cold rooms calls for a vigor which is sadly lacking in Ameri- 
can life. Perhaps that vigor of body and spirit partly ac- 
counts for Lenin and for Mahomet. Physically, it is not 
entirely lacking among us. Mostly one finds it in the peas- 
ant immigrant type. Here is the Slavic woman who came 
once to clean my apartment. I got her name from the 
woman’s section of the municipal lodging house—and went 
through some hours of dread before her arrival, antici- 
pating that she would be one of those down-at-the-heel per- 
sons that the lodging house harbors. I must then pay double 
price to have my place cleaned—fifty cents an hour for the 
work, fifty cents for an hour of dirty, back-aching work! 
Attempting to save my self-respect I offered sixty-five cents 
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and the loss of my inner peace. I might have saved my 
worry. She came in dignity and departed in dignity, having 
in the meantime swung the scrub mop and splashed the 
water with the zest of Fannie Hurst’s Bertha. And well 
might she be proud in my presence! 

Once American women were like that. One remembers 
one’s pioneer mother helping with the “chores” about the 
barn or hanging long rows of freezing clothes on outside 
lines in winter, a shawl pinned about the shoulders, another 
about the head. “I am worth the four of you yet,” she was 
wont to say proudly to her college-trained daughters when 
later years had brought her a bit of reprieve from the hard- 
ships. 

One of the loveliest of modern stories, Hemon’s Marie 
Chapdelaine portrays austerity of this pioneer type. “I am 
able,” said Marie. Her mother before her had endured the 
rigors of Canadian winters. When the time came for a 
choice between two men as husband, she thought longingly 
of the ease and luxury offered by one in a distant city home, 
but she chose the neighbor who could offer her but a repeti- 
tion of the hard work and vigorous endurance of Canadian 
peasant life. It was not a choice between love and duty— 
her lover was dead. Or between singleness and a marriage 
not wholly desired—the former alternative did not occur to 
her. It was a choice between two totally different modes of 
life—and she chose the latter. “I am able,” she said proudly. 


IN RUSSIA TODAY 


A better than literary classic is at hand. It is the sturdi- 
ness of life in soviet Russia. Anna Louise Strong is its in- 
terpreter. (“Read Anise if you would know Russia,” one 
urges one’s friends.) Perhaps she overcolors the picture. 
One suspects her a little. Those situations are a bit too pat. 
How does she always happen to be around to hear just that 
choice bit of conversation that reveals the innerness of the 
new Russia? Or are such incidents just common enough so 
that one can’t miss them if one is in Russia at all? Or is it 
that unerring newspaper nose of hers that takes her to the 
right place? 

There has just come to hand her tales of the John Reed 
colony where a group of children are literally digging out 
their own livelihood on an old estate given them by the 
government. Not more “able” was Marie Chapdelaine than 
they, these little contemporaries of ours. Resting a little 
from their arduous work in the hot sun, they are looking 
over a magazine, Country Life, which has just come from 
America. Here are pictures of garden walks. “Our yards,” 
says Miss Strong, “are nettles and weeds. . . . Our time 
must go to the grain.” Here is the interior of a bathroom. 
“Nicer than any of our rooms,” she reports the children say- 
ing in wonder. “Even our clubroom and theatre will not 
be so fine.” The magazine hints that successful rooms de- 
pend on taste in furniture-placing rather than money. “But 
what if one has six plank beds to place and the standard 
of success is that one can get around them without stumbl- 
ing in the dark?” 

And then Miss Strong, “Yet let no one. . . . look on us 
lightly. We can give back pity for pity. When you have 
followed day by day tirough the sweltering August the 
slow approach of the life-giving streams from the moun- 
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tains, bringing the first healthy water supply a village of 
five thousand people has ever known, it seems rather in- 
sipid to make ponds and streams for amusement. When we 
look at the gay little pleasure launch costing $5,350, we feel 
a certain envy perhaps, but also a certain contempt,” for 
with that sum “we kept alive for a year a hundred children. 
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we repaired a flour mill and we are grinding grain for 

a village. . . we voted $30 for an orchestra. . .” And after 

the day’s hard work, “the voices of those young workerg 

rise in joyous song as they stroll along the Volga. . . fog 

we are at grips with life and we are winning. . . .” ’ 
“At grips with life.” Is that the answer? 


British Table Talk 


London, February 5. 

T IS NEVER SAFE tto prophesy peace, in political affairs, 

but for the moment parliament reopens with every prospect 
of an easy session for the government. Their shares are up, the 
liberal and labor shares are down. All the three parties have 
their own internal divisions, but the conservatives manage to 
present a more or less united front to the world. 
Not so the others. Labor is revealing itself to be 
not so much one party as two. On the one hand are 
the right wing, Messrs. Henderson, Thomas, Clynes, 
and on the other the left, Messrs. Wheatley, Cook, Maxton, and 
their followers, eager to take strong and immediate action. Some 
of the men of the left openly accuse the others of being captured 
The leader of the party, Mr. Macdonald, is still 
more than any one else, can reconcile the two parties 
It is 
very poor tactics for an army to emphasize divisions when an 
It should be the first business of an oppo- 
There is a general impression 


Parliament 
Reopens 


by society. 
away; he, 
but he is himself much more in sympathy with the right. 


attack is being made. 
sition to attack the other side. 
abroad that labor is Weak in attack because it spends much of its 
strength upon its own internal feuds. That is certainly true of 
As a matter of plain fact the rank and file 
of liberals can work well together; if only they had no leaders, 


the liberal leaders 
they might move! Meanwhile Mr. Baldwin forecasts legislation 
dealing with agriculture, electricity, poor law and housing. Econ- 
omy, however, will be the chief watchword of the session, and 
unless Mr. Winston Churchill is changed in some way—and 
there is no reason to think so—he will have the footlights shin- 
But it remains true that the chief asset of the 


government is still the premier, Mr. Baldwin. 
“ae eae 


ing upon him. 


Oxford and 
John Wesley 

On March 17, 1726, John Wesley, being then 23, was elected 
a fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford. There is to be a celebra- 
this event at Oxford, both at Lincoln college and at 
In Lincoln college chapel Dr. Ritson, the pres- 
ident of the Wesleyan Methodist conference, is to preach, and 
among other Methodist visitors will be Dr. Barber, of Richmond 


tion of 
Christ Church. 


college. It is a seemly and gracious act for the college to invite 
Dr. Ritson, himself an Oxford man, to preach in honor of John 
Wesley. Of the, men who have greatly moved this country, 
Wyclif, Wesley and Newman were all Oxford dons. In more 
ways than one Wesley showed himself throughout his life an 
Oxford man, though the great change in his spiritual life came 
after he had gone down; in Oxford, however, because of their 
strict life he and his friends were first known as “Methodists.” 
It is fitting, therefore, that Oxford should recali one of her great- 
est sons, and in these days it does not stir a ripple of contro- 
versy that a Methodist preacher should be invited to take part 
It would have raised a storm in the days 
when Mr. John Henry Newman was a young fellow of Oriel; 


in such a celebration. 


it would have been counted an unusual and risky act thirty years 
ago when I was at Oxford; but today there is a new spirit of 
work. ... This celebration has led us to look again into the 
story of John Wesley. It was of this appointment that his 
father said that whatever losses and anxieties he had “my Jack 


is fellow of Lincoln.” He was a youth of grave demeanor, and 
most abstemious ways; when his mother recommended him to 
cut his hair he came to the conclusion that the gains to his 
health and appearance were not worth the two or three pounds 
which he would pay to the barber. In Lincoln college he found 
others of a piety akin to his own, and to that little group can be 
traced the beginnings of Methodism. 
* * * 

The Roosevelt 

When other doings of the week have passed into oblivion, the 
deed of the American liner, President Roosevelt, will live in th 
glorious annals of the sea. We have been deeply moved t 
week by the rescue of the Antinoe. Captain Fried and his no 
crew will not be forgotten by us, and there will be a peculi 
place of honor for the two sailors, one of them German, wh 
died that others might live. Captain Fried is to speak on : 
wireless; and I only wish he could hear by wireless what we are’ 
saying of him. We like to think that we know what the honor 
and chivalry of the sea demand; we know the thing when we 
see it, and we have seen it in glory this week. Even the laconic 
words of Captain Fried are in keeping: “It has taken a long time 
but it is worth it.” During the same week we have been stirred 


It is by such deeds as these that 
We salute the men of the s 


’ 


man liner, the Bremen. 


by the rescue of the survivors of the Laristan by the North “ 


nations are drawn together. 
“princes of courtesy, merciful, proud and strong;” and we desire 
nothing more than that in every storm that may rage there shall 
be the spirit so gloriously manifested in these days upon the 
Atlantic. To stand by—is there any finer code? When will the 
nations be willing to stand by the weak and storm-tossed? 
- * * 

No Proselytizing 

In the St. Martin’s Review for February there is an article, 
the first of several, by Dr. Percy Dearmer, upon “Loyalty to the 
Church.” He speaks some plain words to those members of the 
church of England who ignore their own church in favor “of the 
only church in the world that is actively endeavoring to destroy 
the church of England, or in favor of a ‘western church,’ which 
has nothing to recommend it except that it does not exist, and 
therefore cannot be obeyed.” Dr. Dearmer, moreover, does not 
think that any good ends are served by making proselytes. 
Churches that proselytize do not grow. It ought to be men- 
tioned that Dr. Dearmer is a lecturer upon ecclesiastical art; he 
is an outspoken and formidable speaker, and his words carry 
great weight in this county. His closing words are worthy of 
particular attention: “In Great Britain itself our relations with 
the free churches have fundamentally changed since the nine- 
teenth century; and it is becoming clear to the wisest men on 
both sides that the separation is a temporary one. It has been 
disastrous: from its formal beginning in the reign of Charles Il 
till today, it has brought evil to English religion, and: to it is 
probably due the racial cleavage which led to the separation of 
the United States from Britain and the indefinite postponement 
of the peace of the world. But it shows every sign of disappeat- 
ing before the third century has run out: the community of 
scholarship has outgrown it, good men of the world ignore it, 
the younger generation in the great fellowship of students cat 
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hardly be induced to wait for official action. The barriers are in 
fact dissolving before our eyes; and all the rank and file of the 
clergy have to do is to be as charitable, patient and adventurous 
as possible; and to avoid proselytizing; for the golden rule is as 
true in this as in other matters. It is significant that our good 
relations with the eastern churches are not due to any intellec- 
tua! or ritual similarity, but to the fact that neither side tries to 
proselytize.” 

* * * 
“Do Present-Day Sports Make for a 
Christian Type of Character?” 

The London Missionary society holds midday luncheons for 
business-men; a speaker is invited to address the assembly after 
the brief meal is over. Commander Coote, who spoke on 
Wednesday last, is the head of the summer camps for boys 
which the duke of York started some years ago. His conten- 
tion was that games as at present played do not make for a 
Christian type of character. “At our public schools,” he said, 
“where games are compulsory, only ten per cent can receive 
recognition of their prowess.” Character is not developed by 
compulsion. “There cannot be ethical values in recreation if 
the happy gifted minority have to be given rewards and the 
remainder included by means of compulsion.” He proceeded to 
denounce a process which ends in the provision of thousands 
of onlookers for one player. School games, he said, do not fos- 
ter the right spirit. “Could we make the games boys played at 
school a training for their minds in Christian principle? Leader- 
ship from men who understood the unconventionality of Chris- 


tianity would be worth everything, and we should begin by cut- 
ting unconventionality out of our games.” It is only fair to add 
that the commander’s positions are challenged by many indig- 
nant readers. 
. 

And So Forth 

There have been many immediate responses to the missionary 
call of last week. An anonymous giver has offered £6000 to the 
Church Missionary society; but more welcome even than that 
is the widespread concern aroused in the church. ...A mis- 
sion in Cambridge is being conducted this week by Dr. Temple, 
the bishop of Manchester, Dr. Norwood of the City Temple, and 
a Presbyterian minister from Ireland, Mr. Nicholson. The three 
speakers spoke from one platform on the first day of the mis- 
sion. Since Mr. Nicholson is a strong upholder of the old evan- 
gelical position—very near to what would be called a fundamen- 
talist—it will be seen that there were “varieties of religious ex- 
perience” in that meeting; but they spoke together. ... An 
important book upon “The Opium Evil in India; Britain’s Re- 
sponsibility,” by Mr. C. F. Andrews has just been published 
by the Student Christian movement. ... In a newspaper dis- 
cussion one bishop quoted these delightful lines, almost an an- 
them of a certain type of ecclesiastical devotion: 

“All my fathers have been churchmen 
Thirteen hundred years or so, 
And to every new proposal 
They have always answered NO!” 
EpwarD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Christ the Way 


HERE are upon my desk ten new books about Jesus. There 

are studies of his teachings, histories of the doctrine of his 
person, narratives of his life as told by one or another or all of 
the evangelists, treatments of his relation to the problems of 
modern life. Leaving the others for subsequent consideration, I 
beg the privilege of mentioning at present only one in which I 
have a special and personal interest. It is a little book by my 
father—Curist THE Way, by J. H. Garrison (Christian Board of 
Pub., $1.00). Six months after he was graduated from college, 
the author of this book became the editor of a religious paper 
which a few years later became the Christian-Evangelist. For 
forty-three years he was editor-in-chief of that paper, and dur- 
ing the fourteen years since his retirement he has, as editor 
emeritus, continued to write a page a week for it. An unbroken 
editorial connection which is still continuing in its fifty-eighth 
vear, and in the eighty-fifth of his age, is probably a record in 
religious journalism. The purpose of this book is to show how 
Christ is the way to success, in the richest sense of that word, 
in the various aspects of life, personal, domestic, industrial, gov- 
‘rnmental. It will be understood that I approach such a book 
im no critical mood. It is, as I said, my father’s book. More- 
over, it is a book about Christ’s way by one who has been going 
that way for a long while. One must conclude that it is a good 
way, since it has led him to that place which he occupies in personality 
and character. He does not attempt to draw from the teachings of 
Jesus explicit rules of conduct for all the situations of modern life. 
That cannot be done. The specific adjustments which are required for 
the wise ordering of the Christian life in any generation must be de- 
termined by the exercise of intelligence and by the use of experi- 
ence and experiment. But the spirit by which intelligence must 
be guided and in which experience must be utilized is the spirit 
of Jesus. He has established the objectives, set up the land- 
marks, and charted the principal dangers. There is much that 
tach generation must learn for itself, but it need not stumble in 


the dark, for the main outlines of the way are clearly marked 
and brightly lighted. In this book the wisdom of age speaks, 
with a gentle and kindly voice what the eyes of faith and experi- 
ence see from the summit of many years. 


Six Centuries of Christian History 


HE FOURTEENTH CENTURY is one of the obscure and 

difficult periods in the history of the church. The marvelous 
wave of intellectual vitality which amounted to a proto-renais- 
sance in the thirteenth, and gave it some color of claim to being 
what Walsh calls it, “the most wonderful of centuries,” had in 
some measure subsided, but as a partial compensation, if not as 
a consequence, came a strange and complex tide of spiritual 
awakening, mystical in tone, impatient of spiritual authority, 
ranging in content from simple evangelical piety to fantastic 
fanaticism and heresy. To understand this movement is to know 
one important factor in the historical background of protestant- 
ism. One of the significant figures, though not the most familiar 
name, is that of Ruysbroeck. RuyssproeckK THE ADMIRABLE, by A. 
Wautier D’Aygalliers, translated from the French by Fred Roth- 
well (Dutton, $5.00), is a broad treatment of the entire move- 
ment with special reference to thé career and writings of this 
great mystic, and with a profound and original treatment of the 
influence of neo-Platonism and scholasticism upon the mystics in 
general and upon this one in particular. The author is professor 
of the history of philosophy in the protestant theological faculty 
at Paris, and his work was crowned by the French academy in 
1925. 


Vast as is the library of books that have been written about 
Luther, a new study of his life and the influences which condi- 
tioned his religious development is not necessarily. a re-statement 
of what has already been stated, for, even after four centuries 
and an immense amount of minute historical research, new data 
are still being brought to light. For example, within the last 
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thirty-five years his marginal notes on Augustine, Peter Lom- 
bard. Anselm and Tauler have been found, and the original 
manuscript of his lectures on Romans was discovered as late as 
1908. Unfortu ‘ly, Luther’s position in the reformation is so 
of his 
swayed in their judgments by their ecclesiastical commitments 
either for or against him. In his LuTHER AND THE REFORMATION, 
Vol. I, Farly Life and Religious Development to 1517 (Long- 
mans, $6.00), James Mackinnon, regius professor of ecclesiasti- 
-m the 


central that many most studious biographers have been 


istory in University of Edinburgh, shows an admirable 
He has made full use of the 
and he supports his positions by 


With 


zeal does he enter into the discussion of most points that 


theological bias. 


recently discovered data 


us citations of both primary and secondary sources. 
utlines of the picture are somewhat blurred by the very 
s of his presentation of conflicting views and the argument 

ut their relative merits, but for the student the work has high 

tue. On the whole, the portrait of Luther which emerges from 
this rather complicated discussion of details is that of a character 
lusiasm and 
1 


with more balance and sanity and less mystical en 
short a more normal and who 


to 


instabilitv. in esome 


his 


per- 


n is sometimes ascribed Luther in 


younger 


4 


ne the best of the general histories of the English refor- 
mation is C. Sydney Carter’s THe Enciisn Cuurcn or THe ReFor- 
$1.80), first 


issued in a revised edition 


MATION (Longman’s, published fourteen years ago 
The author accentuates 
divergences of the Anglican position from that of the Roman 
hurch, 1 upon the e nt character of the 
urch of England from the days of Henry VIII, and thus lays 
histor iti 


y within 


1 now re 


1 


ssentially protest 


foundation for opposition to the inizinge ten 


the 


ical rom 


English church at the pre 
James Arthur Muller’s SterHen GARDINER 
(Macmillan, $4.00), is an 


written, 


ACTION idmirable 


of the great bishop of Winchester who was leader 


ever 
f the conservatives in the English reformation for a quarter of 
1 century after the fall of Wolsey. The 


hut understanding of that 


iuthor makes a genuine 


n to the complicated period 

ind does much toward rehabilitating a reputa- 
not fared well at the hands of protestant histori- 
When the 


one now generally adopted 


was a natural conservative. 
Greek (the 


he Greeks) was being introduced at Cambridge in 


new 
nouncing 
syzantine pronunciation with its many long ce 
forbade the cl 


ild be denied degrees or, if 


sounds, 
neellor of the university ange and 
who used it shot 
flogged. His objection was not that the old 
it was not, but that “innova- 
He experienced the ups and 

1al degree. Imprisoned in the Tower 

e became lord chancellor of England eleven 


e by Mary. 
ing recently Powicke’s excellent “Life of Richard 
Mifflin). Studer 
of the English church in the seventeenth cen- 
the side of this J. M. Lloyd Thomas’s 
RICHARD (Dutton, $3.00), the 
lgment of the too copious “Reliquiae Baxterianae” published 


> Cal 


ughton, its of this important figure 
ry 

“e by 

TOBIOGRAPH ¥ BAXTER 


OF only 


imy’s abridgment in 1702, which was in part a re-writ- 
ing and the first, I think, which preserves throughout the words 
of Baxter's vivid first-person narrative. 
Ba> , 


lan of 


An understanding of 
‘ter’s character and work, perhaps more than of any other 
his century, will lead one to a true view of the relations 
ween puritanism and anglicanism in the period of their sep- 
Mr. Thomas has done a fine piece of editorial work. 


students 


Special of English church history will find valuable 
material conveniently arranged Wuo’s WuHo oF 
A. Windle (Century 
0., $2.00), a sort of biographical dictionary of all the characters 


concerned in this movement from the church of England to the 


for reference in 


THE Oxrorp MoveMeENt, by Sir Bertram C, 


CHRISTI 


| 
| 
| 
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church of Rome eighty years ago. The author, a distinguishes 
professor of anatomy and anthropology, has through long study 
acquired a great store of information about this field, but his 
introductory sketch reveals a lack of skill in historical writing 
which prevents the book from being—as indeed it is not intendeg 
The 
student, however, will find that it fills many gaps in his knowl. 
edge. 


to be—a substitute for a more closely articulated history. 


W. H. Carnegie’s ANGLICANISM (Putnam, $2.00), is, as its sub. 
title indicates, “an introduction to the history and philosophy” 
of the English church. Without presenting in detail the history 
of either its origin or its development, the author attempts to 
illuminate with the light of history the essential meaning of the 
Anglican faith and its relation to such present issues as higher 
criticism, materialism, and internationalism. No small part of 
his argument revolves around the claim that the special function 
of anglicanism is to promote the internationalism which is im. 
plicit in Christianity, and the only kind that is actually possible 
l The 


or desirable, by recognizing and 
be a union of national churches 


preserving nationalism. 
united church of the future is t« 
This may be true as a matter of fact, though I do not see how 
the proposition can be sustained from the teachings of Jesus 
In the discussion of higher criticism, the characteristic Anglican 
the the 
church finds expression in the statement that the new testament 
writings were the product of an ins 


insistence upon validity of corporate authority of the 
pired society rather than of 
uniquely inspired individuals. While neither this society nor its 
literary product can claim inet 
of 


Therefore, while no man can put 


rancy, yet its claims as a deter- 
of 


his personal judgment against 


miner truth take precedence over those any individual 


a new testament statement, the church as a whole can go on 


from a smaller to a larger view of truth, utilizing the divine wis- 
dom embodied in the canon but unembarrassed by the discovery 
1 


of errors in it or by the admission, if such admission is necessary, 





Christian Century Continental Campaign 


continued until 


EASTER! 


It is hoped that announcement of the distribu- 
tion of the prizes in our Continental Campaign 
for new subscriptions may be made in next week’s 
issue. The month of February has witnessed a 


Great Awakening 


amongst our subscribers. All records have been 
eclipsed in our circulation department. The cam- 
paign will not close with the distribution of the 
prizes. Within a few days, every subscriber will 
receive a letter containing an attractive proposal 
for a continuation of the campaign. The publishers 
dare to hope that 


Every Subscriber 


who cherishes in his heart an affection for The 
Christian Century will respond to the proposal as 
soon as he receives it. Watch your mail carefully 
for our letter! 
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of the non-apostolic authorship of this or that writing which 
a less critical age has ascribed to an apostle. 


Thirty years ago, when the “Jesuit Relations” began to issue 
from the press at the rate of about a volume a month, as a young 
student of church history I was stirred both by the contempla- 
tion of the vast amount of valuable historical material which they 
contained and by the hope that some day I might be able to buy 
them. As that hope faded with the growth of the set to seventy- 
three volumes, I found some consolation in the obvious reflection 
that anyway I would never have time to read such a library. 
Great is my joy, therefore, at the appearance of a single large 
yolume containing in 500 pages, the most important parts of this 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


material—T ue Jesuit Revations, edited by Edna Kenton (A. & C. 
Boni, $5.00). The Jesuit fathers left an incomparable record of 
their explorations and missionary labors in Canada and the Mis- 
sissippi valley from 1611 to 1789. For research upon special 
topics, the scholar must still have recourse to the unabridged 
edition. But the reader will find in this single volume selections 
covering the most interesting points in the beginnings of the 
Jesuit missions, the Huron martyrs, the Iroquois war, the west- 
ward expansion of New France, the voyages of Marquette, in- 
cluding the discovery and exploration of the Mississippi by Mar- 
quette and Joliet, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 


French dominions. . » : 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Courageous Liberalism 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I want to thank you for that clear and able discussion 
f “Impotent Liberalism,” in the issue of February 11. It is 
good to see exactly what liberalism has done, and what greater 
Right amply has she paid her debt 

reason, and now, she must not balk at the deeper claims of 

ience, committed to the simplicity which is in Christ. She 
is equally bound to his moral heroism. In the face of this 


hings are demanded of her. 


heavier, cross-bearing task, I do not believe she is going to play 
the coward. 


Norfolk, Va. W. R. L. Smita. 


The Feast of Christ's Kingdom 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Allow me to express hearty approval of the plan of Dean 
Ladd to join the Roman Catholics in celebration of the new feast 
f the kingdom of Christ, as indicated in your issue of February 
ll. Indeed, when the papal encyclical was published my first 
thought was of the fine conception of the purpose of the new 

nd of the heightened influence of Christianity if all Chris- 

hes regardless of creed or form of government could 
Strange 
it created no enthusiasm among some of the broad-minded 
It is heartening to find 
f the standing of Dean Ladd so thoroughly in favor of 


uaded to celebrate the festival at the same time. 
nts to whom I broached the idea. 


oject. 
my experience with the idea, a great deal of inertia and 
sition will have to be overcome before protestantism 
rtake such a course. However, it is such a thoroughly 
1 act and would have such a vast influence in educating 
in the social and international obligations of the king- 
t every effort should be made by protestants to cele- 
a festival. Of course, its greatest effect will come 
irrence and its new emphasis every succeeding year. 
lasses in the social, national and international aspects 
ianity could be held during the week of the festival. 
ival’s climax probably should come upon the Sunday 
east. What could be a more fitting climax than a solemn 
us communion service emphasizing especially the fel- 
of all believers in Christ regardless of race, creed and 


ise of Hope Church, 
ul, Minn. 


Why One Man Cannot Kill 


THe Curistian CENTURY: 

\: Some day I may be drafted into an army and be com- 
pelled to carry arms, but I know I can never fire a shot with 
‘mtent to kill. Years ago, when a lad, and living within the 
boundaries of the Russian empire, the sight of blood, human 


C. MarsHALL Murr. 


blood, flowing from the living bodies of living human beings, 
chiseled in my soul these words: Thou shalt not kill. And they 
stand there today emblazoned in scarlet letters. 

I was living in a great city. Because of economic pressure 
my mother lived in a distant suburb where everything that is 
cheap could be gotten and propagated. I was a child born in 
the lap of bolshevism and surrounded by immeasurable hatreds 
and putrid infidelity. Mother was a believer, but she worked 
within the walls of a great, dark mill. Every boy friend I 
knew carried a knife within his bosom—and used it in many a 
brawl. Our elder brothers were all members of the secret “red 
guard” just organizing. We admired their uncanny gun wield- 
ing, and drank deep from the cup of hatred these “red” friends 
freely dispensed. Our conversation, their conversation clad the 
coming “holy class war” with a red halo. Their ambition was 
to kill everyone whom they disliked—and we were their under- 
studies. Thus the world was to be made “free for democracy.” 
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That is one side of the background. Here is the other. As 
far back as my memory runs I was surrounded by accoutre- 
ments. Cannons, drums, tin soldiers, sparkling uniforms, shin- 
ing armors, dangling swords, guns with bayonets, were my 
daily companions. Napoleon never had more favorable nur- 
ture. I sang songs and admired statues dedicated to men who 
knew Every tenement block had its 
particular general.” Our drove the 
neighbors to distraction. Once we were all hemmed in by the 
gendarmes and compelled to march to the police station where 
we surrendered our arms. Insiduously our immature minds 
were being poisoned, predisposed to do battle and to kili, if nec- 
Here then were embryo militarists. 

One day I witnessed a 


how to kill and to war. 


“army and encounters 


essary. 

Then came a tremendous upheaval. 
mass meeting of peace loving citizens who had gathered to pro- 
test against the ever narrowing public rights and liberties. Some- 
one “Here are the Cossacks!” And they came. I 
saw clumsy sabres and heard the cracking of hundreds of whips 
of a horrified multitude. 


shouted: 
mingle with the shouts and moans 
There fell a man literally cut in two; here a woman, or a young 
It stirred something within me. Here and 
there were pools of blood. But the deepest wound was cut into 
my own soul. Was this right? Then came that fatal January 
Sunday outside of the Winter Palace. The tales of it curdled 
There was the white snow, colored crimson by real 


man beaten down. 


my spirit. 


human blood. ... it made me shudder. I saw endless columns 


of young Russians consecrated by the church, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace, for the slaughters at Port Arthur and 
Mukden and I wondered... . 

One day, a peaceful autumn day, during a general strike pro- 
claimed to assert the will of the people, while crossing one of 
the numerous market places in the city, I found myself facing 
a company of “white guards” fully armed. Now these were the 


men the “reds” had taught us to despise with a holy hatred; 


and true to our esprit de corps I gripped the pistol hidden 


within my shirt. Suddenly, without warning or intimation, | 


heard the staccato salvos of rifle fire directed against these 


“enemies.” Next I knew some had fallen headlong upon the 
cobblestones, the rest were headed, in a maddening flight, right 
toward me. Instinctively I turned and sought protection behind 
a peddler’s booth. Presently a wounded white guard crawled 
into my hiding place, moaning, and bleeding profusely from 
stood there, completely 


his face and right leg. Helplessly I 


stunned by the sight. It all happened so quickly sefore I 
pushed 
that 


Something within me re- 


could collect my thoughts a red guardsman rushed in, 
bullet 
My soul revolted. 


me aside and fired a cruel through the brain of 


stricken “enemy.” 
belled 


my feet a 


Blood, human blood, froze my hatred; and there under 


stream of crimson touched my ragged shoes, and 


seemed to cry: Is this right? 
Stupidly I stumbled out only to walk into another wounded 
My 


mind was stunned, my sensibilities deadened; and yet, I can 


white guard whose moans will forever remain audible. 
see that bloodhound of a “red” man to this day, his beard and 
the expression upon his face when he touched off the pistol in 
his hand and sent the bullet that shattered the dying man’s 
watch, forcing the whole business through his body aoa a I 
grew faint, but reeled on, homeward, half conscious, half sen- 
sible. The words of that dying soldier have ever followed me: 
“O God; O God.” 

Strangely as it may seem that experience revolutionized my 
outlook. 
under any and all conditions, and with this awakening came a 
All hatred, 


all envy, all passion for guns and blood was gone; a strange 


Indistinctly I knew that killing was wrong: wrong 
firm though crude belief that all men were brothers. 
light filled my youthful soul, though I could not understand it 


all. This I knew: I 


about Jesus, dad?” asked my little girl, and when I answered, 


could never kill. “Did the soldiers know 
“Of course,” she gave this bit of wisdom and perplexing ques- 
tion: “How could they kill anybody if they knew him?” Well, 
how could they? 


South Willington, Conn. Epwin E. Sunot. 
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From the Quakers of New York 


Editor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: We are deeply concerned that a public educationa} 
institution of our city directs its instructors to watch for the 
fighting instinct in its pupils and to encourage them in any 
desire to fight and kill. Nearly a thousand American young 
men and young women of many denominations have served jp 
relief work in all the war-torn countries under peace-loving 
leaders within ten years. They went safely though unarmed 
through hostile countries and lands where bandits roamed freely. 
Like the unarmed workers of the Near East relief they found 
goodwill a sufficient protection for themselves and their supplies. 

We fear there is little hope for diminishing the crimes of vio. 
lence in our cities so long as the way of violence is taught by 
those who guide our youth. We bespeak a hearing for the way 
of goodwill. We set forth below quotations from a military 
text-book furnished our youth paralleled by quotations from the 
Bible. 
They cannot serve both, as we understand the words. 


Bible (Matthew) 

Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth: but | 
say unto you, That ye resist 
not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. 

Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine en- 
emy. 

But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for 


We ask our leaders to choose whom they will serve. 


Manual of Military Training 
Bayonet fighting is possible 
only because red-blooded men 
naturally possess the fighting 
instinct. This inherent de- 
sire to fight and kill must be 
carefully watched for and en- 
couraged by the instructor. 

To finish an opponent who 
hangs on, or attempts to pull 
you to the ground, always try 
to break his hold by driving 
the knee or foot to his crotch 
and gouging his eyes with 
your thumbs. 

Men still have fight in them 
after you stick them unless 
you hit a vital spot. But when 
the bayonet comes out and the 














The CABLE Midget Upright 
All the Virtues of a 


HE Cable Midget Upright is the ideal Piano 

for churches and Sunday Schools because it 

has the volume, tone and resonance required 
for a large auditorium and is small enough to be 
moved from one Sunday School room to another. 
It is so low the pianist can look over the top and 
direct the singing. The Cable Midget possesses 
all the musical qualities of the best standard 
Uprights, and is, as one musician said, *‘a full- 
sized Piano in a small case.” 


Easy terms of payment. Liberal 
exchange privileges. 
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them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you. 

Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to 
them. 

Signed for and by direction of New York monthly meeting of 
the religious society of Friends. 

New York city. 


ir sucks in and they begin to 
bleed on the inside, they feel 
the pain and lose their fight. 


EvLeanor W. Taser, Clerk. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 14. Lesson text: John 14:1-17. 


The Master’s Last Words 


A S THE Master approached the hour of his death, a spiritual 
intensity characterized his life. In those last moments the 
final, lasting impressions were to be made. His disciples must 
be able to carry on his work; they must catch his spirit in 
order to do that. They must see him so clearly that the picture 
would never fade, for Christianity was Christ. It was not a 
book, not a set of ethical rules, not an organization with com- 
mittees, not a fixed body of doctrines—it was himself. The very 
words of our text show what a problem he faced even at the 
last hour; Thomas asked the way—when Jesus was the way; 
Philip asked to see the Father—when Jesus was the object- 
lesson of God. Two thousand years of perspective seem not 
enough to enable modern disciples to see that all of Christianity 
is focused in the person of Jesus. 

I am glad to minister to a church which requires only one 
thing, a heartful confession of faith in Christ. Is there any 
music like a soulful response to this one question: “Do you 
believe with all your heart that Jesus is the Christ, the son of 
God, and do you take him to be your Saviour?” When a little 
child or a university professor answers, “I do,” to that supremely 
important question the heart of Christianity is reached. Chris- 
tianity is Christ; he is the way, the truth and the life. 

Why all these denominations in protestantism? Why these 
deep and painful gulfs within the denominations themselves? 
Why this pitiful controversy between so-called fundamentalists 
and modernists?’ Why do we shut the doors of our churches in 
the faces of those who do not see certain doctrines as we do? 
There can be only one test among rational people, and that is 
this, “Does he love and follow Christ?” I want the door of my 
church as wide and as high as the gate of heaven; I want to 
have honest and hearty fellowship with every lover of my Mas- 
ter. This is right, and I shall insist upon it, always. I must 
not do my brother’s thinking for him; he has an open Bible; he 
can read; my business is to fellowship him and work at his 
side. Only in this way can the cleavages in protestantism be 
closed. Will you longer stand at the door of your church and 
say, “You cannot enter here unless you have been ordained in a 
certain fashion?” Will you stand at the door of your church 
and say, “You cannot enter here unless you have been baptized 
by a certain form?” Will you stand at the door of your church 
and say, “You cannot enter here if you sing anything but 
psalms?” What is the religion of sensible men? Surely, more 





Contributors to This Issue 
Joun C. Lerrer, minister Methodist church, Fairport, N. Y. 
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B. Wright,” etc.; has engaged in student relief work in 
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than such things. In the midst of our wrangling conventions, 
full of bitterness and unbrotherliness, can we not hear the gentle 
voice of the master saying: “I am the way, the truth and the life?” 
Our religion is Christo-centric, or it is nothing. 

1. The Master is the Way.— 


“So many men, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs.” 


We have lost the trail—we are off the track—we are lost. Where 
is the highway to happiness; where is the road to peace? “I am 
the way.” Do you honestly believe, in this commercial country and 
in this wealthy age, that Jesus was the true philosopher, that he 
knew how to live better than any other man who ever walked this 
earth and that his way is the best way? Turn again the pages of 
biography and tell us who most perfectly mastered the art of living. 
If we really believed that Jesus lived best, we would imitate him 
today. 

2. The Master is the Truth—tThere are a million truths and two 
million half-truths, but only Jesus is the Truth. He is truth in the 
realm of living. He came to teach men how to live and the motives 
behind such living. Truth in art, music, literature, service and suc- 
cess is most clearly expressed only in terms of the philosophy of 
Jesus. The great Teacher taught the truth about living. He found 
it in relation to God and in love and sacrifice. He was and is right. 
Men have laid hold on the truth only as they have found his way. 

3. The Master is Life—Every conscious effort is to secure more 
and fuller life. We struggle for money, honors, pleasures, posses- 
sions only because we think that with them we will live more. 
Jesus sought none of them and this is vastly significant. He did 
not have our answers, yet show me a man who lived half as fully 
and successfully. Fifty years from now, 999 out of every 1,000 
readers of these words will be dead and utterly forgotten—but 
Jesus will be even more alive than now. He is the Life. 


Joun R. Ewers. 








For the Church School 


Hymnal for 
American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
+ + 
Over 10,000 copies sold a month. 


Complete orchestration for twelve 
instruments at $1.25 each is available. 


Three pamphlets on how to use the 
hymns, with biographical data, historic 
backgrounds, interpretations, etc., 
have been published at 25 cents each. 








Send for a returnable copy 


Price $1.00; $75.00 per hundred, F. O. B. New York 
or Chicago 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Baptist Hosts Looking 
Toward Washington 

Members of the Baptist church are be- 
ginning to plan for the annual session of 
the northern Baptist convention, which 
will be held in Washington, May 25-30. 
An effort will be made in the convention 
to define a Baptist church as one com- 
posed of immersed persons. Around the 
attempt to establish this definition it is 
expected that one of the most determined 
struggles in modern Baptist history will 
take place. Whichever way the decision 
goes, it is certain that it will have far- 
reaching effects on the life of the denomi- 
nation. 


Michigan Pastor Comes to 
Chicago Church 

St. James’s church, probably the strong- 
est Methodist congregation in Chicago, is 
to have a change of pastors. Dr. W. R. 
Wedderspoon, for the last ten years its 
pastor, is retiring to engage in literary 
work and lecturing. Dr. Wedderspoon 
will be succeeded by Dr. King D. Beach, 
who has had remarkable success as pastor 
of the First Methodist church of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Canadian Missionary Becomes 
General Feng’s Chaplain 

Rev. Jonathan Gbforth, veteran Can- 
adian missionary, has left Toronto en 
route to China where he will serve as 
chaplain in the army of General Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the Christian general. Dr. Go- 
forth is accompanied by his wife. Both 
of these missionaries, who worked for 
years in the province of Honan, have had 
intimate contact with General Feng and 
his soldiers. 


Citizens’ Committee 
Elects Officers 


The committee of one thou- 
sand, an unofficial organization formed to 
emphasize the necessity for the observance 
of the prohibition laws, held an annual 
meeting in New York city on Jan. 21. 
Addresses were made by Gen. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury, on “The Citizens’ Responsibility for 
Law Enforcement,” Mr. Louis Marshall 
on “Can the American Constitutional 
Form of Government Survive?” and Col. 
Raymond Robins on “The Youth of Amer- 
ica and Law Observance.” Officers chosen 
for the new year included Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, re-elected as chairman; Mr. Carlton 
M. Sherwood, elected to succeed Mr. 
Harry N. Holmes as executive secretary, 
and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president- 
emeritus of Harvard; Col. Alvin Owsley, 
past national commander of the American 
legion, and Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chi- 
cago, honorary chairmen. 


citizens’ 


Raise Fund for Minnesota 
College 

St. Paul, Minn., has raised more than 
$370,000 for the building and endowment 
fund of Macalester college. This Presby- 
terian institution is located in the city of 
St. Paul. Eventually it is expected that 
$1,000,000 will be added to its resources 
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from the territory of the synod of Minne- 
sota. 


Offer Prize for 
Church Play 


The Drama league of America is again 
in the field offering a prize of $100 for 
the best play suitable for production in 
church. All plays submitted in this con- 
test must reach the offices of the Drama 
league, 59 east Van Buren street, Chicago, 
before April 1. 


Promotion for Disciples 
Leader 

Mr. John Booth has been chosen as 
head of the department of church erection 
for the United Christian Missionary so- 
ciety of the Disciples of Christ. Mr. 
Booth succeeds the late George W. Muck- 


ley, with whom he was associated in 
church erection work for 15 years. 


Court Rules Nun Can 
Collect Damages 


The courts of France have recently 
been forced to rule as to whether a per- 
son whose religious vows committed her 
to a life of poverty could receive damages 
for physical injury. Sister Marie, a nun 
of St. Quentin, was run down in the 
streets of that city about a year ago by 
an automobile belonging to a prominent 
politician. Her foot was fractured and 
months of treatment have left her still a 
cripple. When the owner of the auto- 
mobile requested the company with which 
he was insured to indemnify the victim, 
“it expressed a willingness to pay all the 


Reformed Churches Face Mission Problems 


FTER MORE than a year of prep- 

aration, about 700 delegates from five 
leading denominations met in Philadel- 
phia, during the second week in February, 
to discuss mission problems. The dele- 
gates represented the five leading “re- 
formed” churches of the United States— 
the Presbyterian church in the U.S.A., 
the Presbyterian church of the U.S., the 
Reformed church in America, the Re- 
formed church in the U.S., and the United 
Presbyterian church. Not only problems 
on mission fields, but problems in secur- 
ing adequate support for missionary work, 
were given large attention. 


REVIEW PAST ACHIEVEMENTS 

The conference started with a number 
of extended reviews of the history of mis- 
sionary work in the denominations men- 
tioned. These were obviously intended to 
supply background for the delegates, al- 
though it was questionable as to how 
much background such a carefully se- 
lected group needed. On the whole, the 
reports of the work being done, the out- 
look for the future, and the measure of co- 
operation already achieved, were opti- 
mistic. The delegates seemed to be grati- 
fied to find that the theological discussions 
which have stirred so deeply the American 
churches have had almost no influence on 
the mission fields. 

One question which members of many 
denominations must have asked them- 
selves at frequent intervals during recent 
years was as to whether the so-called for- 
ward movements of the post-war period 
have had a good or bad effect on the total 
missionary enterprise. All of the denomi- 
nations represented at Philadelphia had 
experienced such movements, with the ex- 
ception of the southern Presbyterians. All 
of them had known the slump in giving 
which has almost invariably followed such 
efforts. There was, moreover, an appar- 
ent readiness to question the spiritual 
effects so produced. While the confer- 
ence did not go on record on the ques- 
tion, it is perhaps within the facts to say 


that there was readiness to grant that the 
forward movements had had some value 
as awakeners of interest, but there was 
an equal disposition to rely in the future 
on other policies. 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED 

The conference was as remarkable for 
some of the questions it did not discuss 
as for those it did. While reports of co- 
operative work on mission fields, and the 
growth of indigenous and self-supporting 
churches were received with gratification, 
there was almost no extended discussion 
of the relations between board control 
from America and administration on the 
fields. The desire of many national Chris- 
tian groups to have control of the expen- 
diture of mission funds in their own coun- 
tries was hardly given expression. The 
status of missionaries in respect to polit- 
ical issues was discussed; it was agreed 
that they should expect no protection by 
force and that they should not interfere 
in political affairs. Moreover, it was 
agreed that it is no part of the work of 
the missionary to impose western cus- 
toms and the manners of western civili- 
zation on converts in non-western lands 
Sut there was a wide range of problems 
of increasing importance and _ urgency 
which found little attention. 

Figures presented at the conference 
showed that the five denominations repre- 
sented have a total membership of more 
than 2,900,000; that they give $30.09 per 
member for all church purposes; that of 
this gift $2.54 per member goes to for- 
eign missions. Per capita giving for for- 
eign missions in the United Presbyterian 
church has reached $6.50. The lowest 
record in this regard is that of the Re- 
formed church in the United States, which 
gives $1.58 per member. A good part of 
the time of the conference was given to 
discussion of ways of increasing these 
amounts, with attention being centered on 
the difficulties now placed in the way %! 
field representatives of benevolent aget 
cies by officers of local churches, 
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medical costs, but refused to do anything 
more on the plea that as Sister Marie had 
taken a vow of poverty, she was not 
entitled to ask for any damages.” The 
French court before which the case was 
tried awarded the nun 30,000 francs. The 
iudgment of the court was that “because 
a life is given to the unfortunate is no 
reason for considering that that life is 
without value.” 


Declares W.C.T.U. Keeps 
Educational Work Going 
Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, director 
of the department of school temperance 
education of the W.C.T.U., has taken 
strong exception to statements recently 
made in several quarters suggesting that 
the organization has relaxed in its edu- 
cational program. “A large educational 
york,” says Miss Stoddard, “has been 
with adults including the foreign- 

rn, but the place of chief importance 
as been given to the teaching and train- 
ing of youth in the facts and principles 
tending to sobriety. The annual reports 
for 1925 alone showed that literally mil- 
lions of young people had been reached 
as indicated by their own re- 

» and by the growing cordiality and 

of educational forces cooperating 

train youth to sobriety. In this one 
2,000,000 young people defi- 
tely declared themselves for personal 
tinence and law observance. Lec- 
and state directors of one depart- 
nent alone (scientific temperance instruc- 
were cordially welcomed to give a 

ind addresses in schools, 


vear nearly 
turers 


colleges 
Nearly a quarter of 
1 of elementary and high school 
took part in the essay and poster 
conducted with the cooperation 
i001 officials and teachers under the 
auspices of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance union in the 8,000 contests in 
some forty states. Fifteen thousand su- 
perintendents of schools were furnished 
with the graded outline of topics for tem- 
perance instruction from the health pro- 
gram of the joint committee of the 
National Education association and the 
\merican Medical association.” 


Would Change Law 
To Aid Bishop 
The state of Massachusetts is being 
asked to amend its marriage laws in order 
hat Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of Chicago 
officiate at the wedding of his son, 
nned for next June. Under the present 
tatute non-resident ministers cannot sol- 
— the marriage ceremony in Massa- 
etts. A bill has been introduced, 
upon which hearings are now being held, 
which would remove this difficulty. So 
far no objection to the proposed change 
has developed. 


How Canadian Church 
= Unites 


rmal schools. 


indication of the way in which the 
tormation of the united church of Canada 
has worked to break down sectarian lines 
in local congregations was shown recently 
in an induction service held in the Birch- 
cliff church, Toronto. This church before 
the union was Congregational. Its new 
minister, Mr. McQuarrie, was a Presby- 
terlan. The presiding officer, Mr. Coul- 
ter, was a former Methodist. The sermon 
was preached by a former Baptist, Mr. 
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Bogue. The address to the minister and 
people was given by a former Congrega- 
tionalist, Dr. Gunn. 


Change Padlocked Cafe 
Into Mission 


With the approval of the federal court, 
the padlock has been taken off the ill- 
famed Robey cafe in Chicago in order to 
convert the place into a gospel mission. 
Nightly services are now being held under 
the direction of the Rev. Benjamin Brown. 
Miss Mary D. Bailey, assistant United 
States attorney, who led in having the 
cafe padlocked, signed the petition asking 


that it be released for religious purposes. 


Returns from Canal Zone 
Dedication 

Dr. David G. Wylie, of the Presbyterian 
board of national missions, has returned 
from the Panama canal zone, where he 
preached a sermon of dedication in the 
new union church building at Balboa. 
The dedication attracted large attention 
throughout the canal zone. Representatives 
of practically all the government, social, 
and religious organizations participated. 
The cost of the new church was $129,000, 
all of which has been provided for except 
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of the home who do not play. 


Write us. Our nearest dealer can show 
you various styles — mail the coupon. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
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*° EUROPE 


See beautiful Montreal, quaint 
Quebec, and the mighty St. 
Lawrence on your way to 
Europe. Cut your travel on the 
open sea to only four days. In 
every way you get more, see 
more, spend less, when you book 
passage on one of the popular 
“‘Empresses” or Mono-class (one 
class) steamships of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. These large, modern, 
speedy, and’splendidly equipped 
boats, afford every scility for 
your safety, comfort and enjoy- 
ment en route. Frequent sailings 
to the principal European Ports. 


From Vancouver 


“te ORIENT 


Four Giant Canadian Pacific 
Empresses offer quick passage 
to the Orient ae 10 days to 
Japan, then China and Manila. 
The largest, fastest, steamships 
on the Pacific—with unsurpassed 
cuisine and service. Whether 
you book as a Ist, 2nd or 3rd 
cabin passenger, your journey 
will be a happy, joyful, interest- 
ing experience. Sailings are 
fortnightly from Vancouver. 








Winter Cruises 


Letus help you with that Cruise y ou ar 


planning next winter. Ask about 
Canadian Pacific Winter Cruises from 
New York. 

Dec. 2, Round the World, Empress of 
Scotland. 

Feb. 12, 1927, Mediterranean Cruiser 
Empress of France. 

Jan. 26 and 28, 1927, West Indies 
Cruises, Montroyal. 





71 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Further information from local 
steamship agents, or 


R. S. ELWORTHY, Steamship General Agent 


Telephone Wabash 1904 
Chicago, III. 


anadian 


Pacific 

















about $20,000. The church at Balboa is 
one of those under the direction of the 
council of what is called the Union church 
of the canal zone. It is made up of 15 


Episcopal Liberals 


NEW STAGE in the development 

of liberalism within the Episcopal 
church was reached with the conference 
held under the auspices of the national 
church league in Philadelphia, February 
8, 9. More than 200 clergymen spent 
two days in consideration of the relation 
of liberalism to various elements in the 
life of the church and of the general 
community. So effective was the con- 
ference that it was voted to hold another 
in the same place, though with a mem 
bership drawn from a wider range, next 
year. It certainly looks as though Epis- 
copal liberals were about to overcome 
their long-expressed fear of organization, 
and become a compact, aggressive force. 

NOT FOR PARTY PURPOSES 

Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, in the first ad- 
dress of the conference, denied that there 
was any intention to promote the inter- 
ests of any party in the church. The 
membership, he declared, was composed 
of liberal-minded men of all parties, who, 
whatever their doctrinal differences, 
wished to preserve open minds and wel- 
come truth from any quarter. All groups, 
liberal evangelicals, modernists, Anglo- 
catholics, and broad churchmen, were held 
to have something of value to contribute 
to such an enterprise. 

“The great task before us,” Dr. Chorley 
said, “is to weave into one harmonious 
whole the permanent value of each group. 
We need the catholic tradition of beauty 
of worship. We need the liberal tradition 
that God is still unfolding his mind and 
revealing his presence in the discoveries 


| of modern knowledge, and both must be 


shot through with the evangelical tradition 
of personal union with Jesus Christ.” 

After Dr. Chorley, Dr. Karl Reiland 
took up the discussion of “Liberalism and 
Evangelicalism.” As is usually the case 
with Dr. Reiland, he managed to touch 
off a number of situations, both within and 
without the Episcopal church, in the 
course of his address. He was especially 
severe on those who would choke off the 
current discussion of the relations of sci- 
ence and religion, and he gave the Epis- 
copal house of bishops a broadside of hot 
shot for its recent pastoral letter. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

“One of the most unfortunate things 
that can happen,” Dr. Reiland said, “is for 
the discussion of the subject of science 
and religion to cease. In spite of frequent 
exhortations to have no more of it these 
voices from whatever source should be 
disregarded. There is an obligation rest- 
ing upon educational institutions to assist 
in resolving this question in the public 
mind. 

“What is the young person to do when 
for the first time he is told that special 
creation according to the book of Genesis 
could not have occurred as described, and 
that man is the active product of a thou- 
sand million years of evolution, still going 
on, from some protoplasmic cell in the 
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denominations with ‘all congregations 
officers and members working together in 
perfect unity. Such religious bodies as are 
not officially included in the union church 


in First Conference 


slime of the sea? Where there is no 
sympathetic guidance or where such guid. 
ance is not sought, they commit religious 
suicide in a maze of uncertainty or calmly 
and confusedly settle on the conviction 
that there are no stable beliefs in religion 

with the result that there is a decided 
decadence in the sense of moral or spirit. 
ual obligations. 

“What is a liberal? Briefly, a liberal 
is one who believes in using the assured 
results of scientific and any other kind of 
learning up to the last trustworthy mo- 
ment, relating these to whatever knowl. 
edge he believes himself. 

“Nothing can be more absurd, in a time 
of illuminating studies available on every 
hand, than to have an authoritative body, 
like our house of bishops, issue one of 
those doubtful blessings, called a pastoral 
letter, in which is a solemn warning 
‘Against the superficial and false antithesis 

between the religion of Jesus and the 
religion about Jesus’ in a paragraph of 
which every proposition is defective 

“The author should study to repent it 
the signers regret to have sanctioned it 
and all should desire to recall it, as an 
embarrassing token of uninformed piety— 
a superficial knowledge of the new testa- 
ment and history, and even a timid ac- 
quaintance with exegesis and criticism is 
enough to shatter the fancied security of 
this erroneous assertion. 

“There is a practical agreement that we 
should ‘follow Jesus’ but there is a techni- 
cal conspiracy by which Jesus is compelled 
to follow the ‘tradition of the elders.’” 


AGAINST DRY MODIFICATION 


Dr. Clifford G. Twombly brought a 
sense of present problems into the meet- 
ing by his insistence on participation in 
the righting of social evils. It was clear 
that he carried his audience with him in 
his denunciation of any proposals to 
modify the existing temperance laws. 

Dr. Alexander A. Cummins introduced 
a liberal issue of another kind when he 
pointed out the presence and meaning of 
the current movement toward centraliza- 
tion in church government. “Problems 
and complexes in government are taking 
place in the Protestant Episcopal church, 
he said, “containing in themse!ves a met- 
ace to the well-being of what was i 
tended to be an ecclesiastical democracy 
of a purely American type, following the 
general outline of American procedure 
and principles as set forth by the founders 
of this republic. Centralization got 
merrily on. It is now proposed that the 
provinces be reduced to four—the east 
south, mid-west and Pacific coast. One 
step farther is only needed to complete 4 
full monarchical system: Primate of al 
America and four archbishops. Th 
Protestant Episcopal church will then have 
no need of general convention; it 
scrap its constitution and abrogate all of 
its noble principles. Diocesan authority 
will be gradually eliminated.” 
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are reported by Dr. Wylie to be co- 
operating in its work in every possible 
way. The southern Baptist church of 
Ralboa heights gave up a Sunday service 
to participate in the dedication of the new 
church and its minister took part in the 
service. Bishop Morris, of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, also took part, as did 
Bishop Miller of the Methodist area which 
includes all Central America and Mexico. 


Protests Thanksgiving 
Football 

Dr. William Chalmers Covert, secretary 
of the Presbyterian board of Christian 
education, has announced a crusade to in- 
duce the colleges of America not to play 
football on Thanksgiving day. Dr. Cov- 
ert and his board are seeking in this man- 
ner to educate the American public toward 
a restoration of Thanksgiving day as an 
occasion for serious observance rather 
than for public recreation. 


Report Protestant Revival 
In Hungary 

Mr. W. P. Livingstone, well known edi- 
tor of the United Free church of Scot- 
land, who recently returned from a visit to 
central Europe, reports a remarkable 
protestant revival now under way in Hun- 
gary. According to Mr. Livingstone, 
there are now 1,500,000 members of pro- 
testant churches in what is still Hungary 
and 1,000,000 more in the new states 
formed since the war out of parts of the 
old kingdom. At Prague the Hussite 
church has doubled its membership in the 
last seven years, and Mr. Livingstone 
poke to one protestant congregation of 
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2,000 in a suburb where, ten years ago, 
the membership was only 50. Practically 
all of the members of the protestant 
churches are Czechs. 


Dedicate Page to 
Fundamentalism 

The Watchman-Examiner, leading Bap- 
tist weekly, has started a new feature to 
be known as the fundamentalist’s page. 
The page will be conducted by Dr. Frank 
M. Goodchild. Its first appearance sum- 
marizes the organization of the funda- 
mentalists in the northern Baptist con- 
vention. These have been divided into 
five districts, with the first district com- 
prising the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, with Dr. J. C. 
Massee of Boston as chairman, and Floyd 
H. Adams of Worcester, deputy chair- 
man. Certain books are recommended for 
fundamentalist reading. These are, “The 
Bible Under Trial,” by James Orr, “Mod- 
ern Religious Liberalism,” by John 
Horsch, “Modernism and the Christian 
Faith,” by J. A. Faulkner, “Christianity 
and Liberalism,” by J. Gresham Machen, 
“Contending for the Faith,” by Leander 
S. Keyser, and “Twelve Questions about 
Christ,” by C. E. Macartney. 


Church Congress to Meet 
At Richmond 

The annual church congress of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church will meet at 
Richmond, Va., April 27-30. Bishop Slat- 
tery, of Massachusetts, is the chairman 
and the Rev. Samuel M. Dorrance the 
general secretary. Among the speakers 





will be Bishop G. A. Oldham, of Albany; 
Dr. W. R. Bowie, Grace church, New 
York; Bishop B. D. Tucker, of Virginia; 
Dr. George Craig Stewart, Evanston, IIL; 
Dr. Robert W. Norwood, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, New York city, and Prof. 
Leonard Hodgson, of the General theo- 
logical seminary, New York city. The 
first session of the congress will be de- 
voted to a public discussion of “The 
Church and War.” The speakers will be 
General Harry H. Smith of the United 
States army, Bishop Paul Jones of the 
fellowship of reconciliation, and Bishop 
Oldham. 


May Bring Chinese Lecturers 
To England 

According to a report in the American 
Friend, Mr. Harry T. Silcock says that 
much progress has been made on the pro- 
posal to set up a committee to invite 
Chinese to lecture in the English univer- 
sities. A standing committee of vice- 
chancellors and principals has endorsed 
the project and the university bureau of 
England is now trying to give it practical 
effect. The report says that this informa- 
tion was given by Mr. Silcock at a session 
of the “Meeting for Sufferings in Lon- 
don.” We are not quite sure what body 
this is, but we are persuaded that it has a 
large field for service. 


Plan World Conferences of 
Jewish Missions 

The international missionary council is 
planning a series of conferences on Chris- 
tian missions among Jews, to be held at 
Budapest and Warsaw next year. Dr. 
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John R. Mott will act as chairman and 
Dr. J. Macdonald Webster as secretary. 
Dr. Webster is at present studying the 
question of Christian work among the 
Jews in this country. He will visit all 
the countries of central Europe before 
the meeting in 1927 opens, and will bring 
to that session not only the results of his 
personal observations but the returns 
from a searching questionnaire now be- 
ing distributed among those who have 
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special interest in or knowledge of this 
particular field of service. 


Canada’s United Church Settles 
Mission Status 


One of the questions left for adjustment 
at the establishment of the United Church 
of Canada was the status of missionaries 
of the former Presbyterian church. A 
careful canvass of all such workers, of 
whom there were 321, showed that 13 


Dr. Mott Given Great Welcome in Japan 


REPoRTS coming back to this coun- 
try indicate that Dr. John R. Mott, 
international religious leader, had the most 
remarkable reception of his career when 
he recently reached Japan. Dr. Mott is 
now engaged in one of his characteristic 
world tours, with Australia as the main 
objective. Japan was only a stopping- 
place en route. But delegations, official 
and otherwise, met him as he landed, the 
freedom not only of the cities but of the 
empire was bestowed upon him, and every 
possible recognition was accorded him as 
an American, a notable religious leader, a 
promoter of world peace and goodwill, a 
friend of Japan and all the nations, and a 
chief in the great Young Men’s Christian 
association movement, which has made it- 
self an indigenous factor in Japan, China 
and India, as in the near east and Europe. 
The Japan Advertiser, a leading daily 
of Tokyo, published an interview with Dr. 
Mott. The picture thus given the Japan- 
ese public has interest for a wider circle: 
“Dr. and Mrs. John R. Mott and the 
other members of their party left last 
night for Kyoto on their way to Korea. 
In giving his impressions regarding his 
visit to Tokyo and its vicinity, Dr. Mott 
stated that before reaching Japan he had 
expected that the chief impression which 
would be made on him at this time would 
be one of depression because of the great 
disaster, but that the very opposite had 
heen true—that the outstanding and in- 
effacable impression was one of exaltation 
and inspiration. While at first he could 
not but be shocked by the many traces of 
disaster, the extensive works of recon- 
struction and the signs on every hand of 
revival and of resumption of activity were 
most reassuring and uplifting in their in- 
fluence. 


PURPOSE OF VISIT 


“One of the principal objects of Dr. 
Mott's visit to Japan at this time was to 
meet with members of the national Chris- 
tian council and with other leaders of the 
Christian forces, and to consider some of 
the more important and emergent prob- 
lems occasioned by the great changes 
which have taken place in recent years 
throughout the world. He _ expressed 
gratification concerning the development 
of the national Christian council, which 
unites various churches and missions, and 
which, through wise cooperation, is des- 
tined to release new forces in the service 
being rendered to the Japanese people. It 
also, he said, serves as an invaluable nexus 
between the religious forces of Japan and 
those of other countries. 

“In all his previous visits to Japan, Dr. 
Mott has devoted his chief attention to 


the students throughout the country, giy. 
ing lectures on ethical, religious, and s0- 
cial questions in nearly all of the impor- 
tant student communities. This time his 
brief visit, which has also come at the 
vacation period, has made this impracti- 
cable. He was greatly moved by the meet- 
ing held at the Seinenkai hall last Sunday 
afternoon, where he addressed some 3,000 
or more students and teachers from the 
various universities, colleges and higher 
schools of Tokyo. 


IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH 


“He expressed his judgment that the 
present is a time of supreme importance 
in the life of the studying youth and of 
other groups of young men and young 
women in all parts of the world. He com- 
mented on the youth movements which 
have sprung up in the west and in the 
east in the years following the great war. 
He emphasized the fact that surging 
through the minds and hearts of students 
as never before are tides of new thought 
and social passion, that these cannot be 
repressed but that they must be guided 
into right channels; and, to this end, that 
there is great need of multiplying the 
number of wise guides and teachers. While 
there are grounds for solicitude in cer- 
tain parts of the world, Dr. Mott holds no 
pessimistic view. He has large conf- 
dence in what he has termed the oncoming 
generation. For this reason he believes 
that it is of the utmost importance to curry 
through to a successful issue the enlarged 
and statesmanlike plans of the Young 
Men's Christian association and of the 
Young Women’s Christian association and 
other agencies which are seeking to safe- 
guard the character and faith of the study- 
ing youth. 

“Dr. Mott expressed himself again, as 
he did on his arrival, concerning rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan. He believes that all who have at 
heart the future right relations between 
the two countries should concentrate as 
never before on thoroughgoing foundation 
processes of education. The justice, con 
fidence, and good will which are abso- 
lutely essential must rest on thorough 
understanding. The great result so af- 
dently desired by all of the best elements 
in both nations will not come about as 4 
matter of magic or of chance, or of 4 
policy of drift, but as a result of far 
sighted, unselfish, persevering efforts om 
the part of all agencies within the two 
countries, especially those dealing with 
the youth, and likewise those involving 
contacts or relationships in the commer 
cial, industrial, social, and _ religious 
spheres.” 
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men, 12 wives and six single women did 
not desire to enter the new United 
Church. Of this number, however, six 
men and their wives and two single 
women have proved ready to accept ap- 
pointments as missionaries under the new 


church. Gwalior mission, in India, has 
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been handed over to the continuing Pres- 
byterian church of Canada by the United 
Church. There seems to be every hope 
that there will be no competition between 
the missionary work of the two churches, 
and that the handful of missionaries de- 


siring not to enter the work of the United 


British Leader Seeks War Outlawry 


IR HENRY LUNN, British leader in 
movements looking toward interna- 
tional peace and church unity, has opened 
his present tour in this country by call- 
ing for the outlawry of war. At an initial 
banquet held in New York city in his 
honor, under the auspices of the world 
alliance for international friendship 
through the churches, Sir Henry said 
the idea of security against war 
through armaments is a myth, and the 
interest of the American churches in the 
promotion of world peace is of more ac- 
tual significance than the failure of the 
American government to enter the league 

of nations. 

EUROPE STILL ARMS 

“At present,” Sir Henry told the diners, 
“the European nations are in danger of 
seeking security through armaments. That 
fear of other nations and the piling up of 
armaments led to the war in 1914 and 
may have the same result again. If it 
does, the churches will be to blame. 

“The churches of America have proved 
their power by bringing about the aboli- 
tion of slavery. They have again proved 
iheir power by carrying out the prohibi- 
tion ot alcohol. In contrast with the 
success of the churches is the impotence 
of statesmen. Constantinople fell before 
the attack of the Turk in 1453 because of 
political and religious jealousy. If Chris- 
tendom had been united Europe would 
not have been cursed by the barbarism of 
the Turk. 


“Your President, Mr. Coolidge, in one 
of those high-minded and noble addresses 
which will make his presidency memor- 
able, has affirmed that your country has 
definitely relinquished the old standards 
of dealing with other countries by terror 
and force, and is definitely committed to 
the new standard of improving interna- 
tional relations through friendship and 
understanding. This policy it is my priv- 
ilege to commend to you. 

WAR SHOULD BE CRIMINAL 

“The only way of avoiding war is by 
spreading among the religious men of 
all lands the belief that it is a false remedy 
for all evils. War should be outlawed 
and declared a crime and there should be 
substituted a policy of friendship and un- 
derstanding for force. In advocating such 
a policy the American churches are two 
generations ahead of the continental 
churches of mid-Europe and two centuries 
ahead of the churches of the near east. You 
are certainly far ahead of the position of 
the United States and Great Britain in 
1914 and the churches in Great Britain are 
not yet agreed upon these principles which 
you have so courageously affirmed. 

“It is your privilege, as the churches of 
America, on the question of war to teach 
all nations the fundamental principles 
which underlie our common Christianity. 
The old false proverb said: ‘If you wish 
for peace, prepare for war.’ We have to 
change that proverb and say, ‘If you wish 
for peace, cultivate friendship’.” 
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1 Reading 
GRACE H. DODGE: MERCHANT 
OF DREAMS $2.00 
By Assre Grauam: 
The story of the woman who 





“dreamed Teachers’ College” and 
made the dream come true — 
who “learned the secret of giving 
her life to an enterprise without 
entangling the gift with herself or 
hindering it with her personality. 
SAINTS AND LADIES $1.50 
By Crarissa H. Spencer: 


A gift for the woman who is 
helping to build Christ’s king- 
dom. fe is the story of her spirit- 
ual ancestors through the ages. 
THE STAR PROMISE $1.50 
By Aspsie GraHamM: 

Brief essays and bits of fine 
thinking on life’s continuity, on 
today as a step into eternity and 
tomorrow but the next step. 


A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social conscious- 


ness. 
Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped and in orderly 
progression. 
Responsive Readings: each selection 
occupies a single page. 
Examination copy on request. 
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Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 
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church can be kept in active service on 
the mission field. 


Struggle Over Religious Education 
Looms in New York 


signs indicate that the 
York state will be oc- 


All present 
courts of New 


Christian Optimism 


IX DELIVERING the annual Gifford 

lectures at Glasgow university, Scot- 
land, this year Prof. W. P. Paterson, 
reviewing the condition and prospects of 
the human race, spoke of Christianity as 
an optimism whose foundations were laid 
in pessimism. In its careful report the 
Glasgow Herald said that the lecturer held 
that “as a provisional pessimism it came 
into conflict with the pure optimism 
which found that all is very good, and as 
an eventual optimism it was at odds with 
the pure pessimism which declared that 
the constitution and the estate of man are 
radically and incurably evil.” 

“Since the eighteenth century,” the 
newspaper account proceeded, “the opti- 
mistic faith had been widely diffused, first 
in a religious and later in a non-religious 
setting. It was preached by Leibnitz in 
the form that we live in the best of all 
possible worlds, and it was generally 
adopted in the form that it is at least a 
very excellent world, which is being grad- 
ually improved along all lines into an 
earthly paradise. e 


A GRIM WORLD 

“It had, however, been found difficult 
to maintain this unqualified faith in view 
of incontestable facts which make up at 
least part of the situation—to wit, that it 
is a grim world, a wicked world, a disap- 
pointing world, and a transitory world. 
Owing to the impression made by the 
dark aspects of human experience, the 
complacent mood was followed by a vio- 
lent outburst of pessimism, represented 
by Schopenhauer, in the course of last 
century, and this movement of thought 
had gained a fresh impetus from the 
cataclysmic experiences of the last two 
decades.” 

“The dominant view in modern times,” 
Dr. Paterson was reported to hold, “had 
been and continued to be of the type of 
the qualified optimism which admitted the 
existence of grave evils, but which was 
also confident that they were removable 
and would be removed. The secular mind 
of the age had thus agreed in principle 
with the religious mind, while it differed 
from it in that it based its hopes mainly 
or exclusively on natural forces and re- 
sources and the efforts of a progressive 
civilization. 

“The means to which modern societies 
have looked for bringing into being a 
happier and a better world had been in 
the main four—the progress of science, 
the diffusion of education, democratic in- 
stitutions, and social reform or reconstruc- 
tion. 

PROMISE OF DEMOCRACY 

“It was, however, noticeable that the 
confident faith in one or more of these 
agencies which had been felt by earlier 
generations had greatly weakened in 
some quarters in these latter days. As a 
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cupied for a long time to come with the 
legal issues which have arisen out of the 
attempts to introduce week-day religious 
education into the school systems of sev- 
eral cities. Under the plans now in ope- 
ration in almost a thousand municipal- 
ities outside New York state, students are 


Based on Pessimism 


matter of course, there was unabated con- 
fidence in the future of science which 
could be depended on for further achieve- 
ments that would contribute immeasur- 
ably to the ease and comfort and security 
of human existence, but there were grow- 
ing doubts as to whether the promises 
could be fulfilled which had been made in 
the matter of moral and social progress.” 

Having shown a weakening faith in 
all the forms of activity mentioned, Dr. 
Paterson was reported to have sum- 
marized his own conclusions in this fash- 
ion: “The partial pessimism of Christian- 
ity had in the past centuries preserved 
Europe from a radical and hopeless pes- 
simism. It was a kind of spiritual inoc- 
ulation which had warded off a deadly 
attack of the disease. And the likelihood, 
to which many signs pointed, was that 
if the people ceased to be indoctrinated 
with faith in God, and with the religious 
estimate of material and spiritual values, 
the eventual outcome would be a wave 
of pessimism like that which swept over 
Asia under the apostleship of Buddha, 
and which was predicted by Schopenhauer 
as the final gloomy creed of our glorious 
western world.” 
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dismissed from classes, on the applica. 
tion of parents, for a certain number of 
hours each week, in order to pursue re- 
ligious studies taught by properly quali- 
fied teachers. The attempts to extend 
this same system to New York has been 
opposed by the Freethinkers Society of 
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In the 18th Century 


lived many men of power, whose 
influence is felt today; none more 
than that of the publicist, scientist, 
philosopher and theologian 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


Emerson wrote: “The most re- 
markable step in religious history 
of recent ages is that made by the 
genius of Swedenborg. * The 
truths passing out of his system 
into general circulation, are now 
met with every day, qualifying the 
views and creeds of all churches, 
and of men out of the church.” 
Have you any definite knowledge of 
Swedenborg? Why not learn some- 
thing more about the man and his 
works? 

Your name and address on a postal 
will bring you information re- 
garding special offer of his books. 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 303, 16 East 4Ist Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Tuts QUARTERLY is a great—and already very successful—experiment 


SEnp for a free sample copy of the new issue and decide to install this 
Quarterly in all your older Intermediate, Senior and Adult classes. 


Tue Twentieth Century Quarterly treats the International Uniform 
lessons, and brings Bible truth into vital relation with modern twen- 
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applica- that state, as well as by a newly organ- for the recovery of the bishop were said 
mber of ized society for the advancement of athe- in the majority of Episcopal churches on 
rsue re. ism. The federation of churches of Feb. 21. 

Y quali. greater New York has ‘now entered the 
extend arena on the other side. _ Injunctions 
as been granted the Freethinkers society have so 
Ciety of far prevented New York municipalities 
from engaging in this type of week-day 
religious education. The church federa- 


Hold Congress on Religious 
Education 

The churches of California have been 
brought face to face with the importance 
of religious education by a congress held 
in the First Congregational church of San 
Among 
the speakers were Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 
Chicago; Rabbi Louis I. Newman, San 
Francisco; Bishop Edward Lamb Par- 
sons, San Francisco; Dr. William S. Bov- 

. A. will Meet ard, Chicago; President Herman F. 

tek Swartz, Berkeley; President Aurelia te are no oth ~ oe v¢ yes | 
The Religious Education association is Henry Reinhardt, Oakland; Rev. G. perce wing alloy oy “— Irene 
to hold the twenty-third annual confer- Bromley Oxnam, Los Angeles; Mr. Ches- we ee ae 
ence at Toronto, Canada, March 9-12, The ‘er H. — ee ‘ —— > rogaiaamapee 
veneral subject for discussion this year Oung, snhaceipam; sro. nares 5. ill li 1 
will be “Religious Education for Partici- Rugh, Berkeley, and Prof. John Wright — will like hese chimes 
pation in World Affairs.” The association Buckham, Berkeley. e melody stands outjclearly and distinctly. 


, Patented Dampers sil each tone the 
feels that the securing of world peace de- Catholic Primate of cise instant the next is sounded. This 


pends largely upon educational processes (Canada Dies * together” of tones, | 
which shall bring about a new state of Archbishop Roy of Quebec, Roman i tin chimes which 
mind in all the nations. It will be from Catholic primate of Canada, died on Feb. 
this standpoint that the problems raised 20 at the age of 66. Archbishop Roy had 
at the convention will be approached. occupied his position as primate for only 
a few months, his predecessor, Cardinal 
Segin, having died last July. Four 
brothers and a sister are in the service of 
the church. 


a 
Tn 


: tion announces that it will carry the issue Seencienn th 08 te Men 2 
H thus raised to the highest court and if : z : 
: the decision goes against it, it will then 
; attempt to have a law passed authorizing 
: religious education during school hours. 
‘ 


ury 





chimes a delight- 


Episcopal Prelate Has 
Pneumonia 

Anxiety has been occasioned through- 
ut the Episcopal church by the serious : 
iliness of presiding bishop John G. Mur- Archbishop Cieplak camel 1,C,DEAGAN, tec. 
ray. Bishop Murray is at St. Luke’s hos- Dead y Chiceso, a 

New York city, suffering from Before he could sail for Rome, where 

pneumonia. His doctors say that the he was to have been formally invested as 
RK CITY | lisease is taking a satisfactory course, but archbishop of Vilna, Archbishop John 
on account of the bishop’s age and the Cieplak, famous Polish ecclesiast, con- 
burdens which he is carrying, his church tracted pneumonia and died at Passaic, 
has watched the development of the dis- N. J. Archbishop Cieplak came into in- 
ease with much apprehension. Prayers ternational prominence three years ago 








booklet on request. | 














Your Power Writer "Fou 
increase your power 
100 per cent by using the Wilson 


A Unique Educational Document Index System, 


THE BOSTON HERALD of January 23, 1926, speaking of the current instantly available for yous, wealth 


catalogue of BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS end moving appeal 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE, says: Detailed explanstion in cireulars 


“It is one of the most hopeful, most forward-looking _ a ye prise meni 
documsente Guat tas appeared in oe interests of the eee Ca eenane aoe 

stian Church in many a day .. . To the young man q 
contemplating a career, and inclined to look disdainfully Vaan a 
upon the tasks of the Christian Ministry, a perusal of , : 
the pages would be a liberal education.” 


This document is more than a catalogue—it is an analysis of the present 
day problems of leadership training of the church. 


Sent free upon request to: 


THE DEAN, BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS of Churches, Colleges 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE and Hospitals 


20 ’ * P i 
ome She, Saaen, See Can be solved-Let us prove it 


The services of our skilled 
_—' Christian Staff are available- 


Theological Seminary | Submit your problems to us 
School of Religious Education | THE HEWITT COMPANY 
Kennedy School of Missions Tribune Tower * Chicago 
W. DouGLas MACKENZIE, President 
THE Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. Three separate schools of Christian 
uaining are ay = on ope compu. > oe games mer. ee ym — ~ | : 
© ministry; t hool o issions for t oreign field; the eligious Education for the | 
lay worker and teacher and for social service. CHURCH FURNITURE 
Courses in all schools are open to all students. Splendid opportunity is offered to supplement ian School 
Specific courses and secure a well-rounded training in the whole field of religious education. Each | Duong or Chu: ifnte 
school has its own faculty, curriculum, and body of students. use. rom Factory to You. —" 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, CONN. 1104 S pan See. iu Illinois 
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when he was condemned to death by the 
soviet authorities in Russia for his refusal 
to turn over to the government church 
treasures. International pressure was PLAN FOR A NEW HYMNAL BY EASTER! 
brought to bear on the Russian authorities om ‘ 
who finally remitted the sentence but ex- ae 


pelled the prelate from the country. Among the hundreds of churches already using 
Presbyterians Report Quiet 


In Mexico 
The Presbyterian board of foreign mis- | 


ions announces that it has received a 


telegram from its missionaries in Mexico | 
City, dated Feb. 19, stating that the mis- NI ED H Ri 
sion schools have not been disturbed by | I 


the government and that the work of the 
Presbyterian missionaries is proceeding 
without interruption. 











Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 
Editors 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
dh ‘iin tein Mannie ot Ween Bante Hs Christ Presbyterian Church, Madison, Wis. (1,000 copies) 
?, by T. H. P. Sailer, Pilgrim Press, $1.00 Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. (500 copies) 
seg ee alg ~ ue Miele University Church of Disciples, Hyde Park, Chicago (400 copies) 
rrest, acmil n, $1.00 
ae Sees Discs Wilteeed: ty Gin Caton Boulevard Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich. (250 copies). 
Nl, $1.5 Central Christian Church, Detroit, Mich. (350 copies). 
. Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City (400 copies). 
Sle Ceumee Guate. Guntete First Congregational Church, Glendale, Calif. (350 copies). 
$2.00, is Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. (1,000 copies). 
reative Freedom, by J. W. T. Mason, Harper, Park Avenue Church of a East Orange, N. J. (300 copies). 
The Dancer’s Cat, by C. A. Nicholson. Bobbe- First Congregational Church, Guilford, Conn. (300 copies). 
Merrill, $2.00. First Baptist Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. (300 copies). 
The udy of the Abbe , Seorge / ; we . ea ar . “ie. . ° 
Oe ee ee ee Linwood Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo. (1,000 copies), 
nce-Divine and Human, by E. Griffith First Congregational Church, Manchester, N. H. (500 copies). 
Doran, —?_ an Park Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Minn. (600 copies). 
a nder- | TE Nanking Union Church, Nanking, China (200 copies). 
Women Workers, by Mrs. George Chapel, University of Nanking, Nanking, ye (100 copies). 
Deran, $2.00. ig First Presbyterian Church, Palo Alto, Calif. (300 copies). 
nee of Keeping Young, by Alfred W. Mc- . ce , . a ae P 
Doran, $3.00. Chapel, Northwestern University (500 copies). 
un and Her Money, by Elizabeth Frazer. Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Calif. (1,200 copies). 
» $1.50. vo Parish Church Community House, Saco, Maine (325 copies). 
t « Jesus in St. Paul, by W. W. Bry- > 
Doran, $2.00. Independent Protestant Church, Columbus, Ohio (300 copies). 
! of Jesus, by Louis Howland, Bobbs- Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. Va. (400 copies). 
site tiene First Christian Church, Hannibal, Mo. (300 copies). 
nce and scientific Method, ry 4 - . 
in Si: cine aa First Congregational Church, San Jose, Calif. (250 copies). 
nds Spring, by Sylvia Thompson. First Christian Church, Stockton, Calif. “7 copies). 
Fong yg Bishop Chapel, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. (300 copies). 
1 Arther Gilchrist Brodew. Little Brown, First Christian Church, Youngstown, Ohio (2 50 copies). 
First Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass. {500 copies). 


Memorial Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. (300 copies). 


eign Missions, by Rob- 








and Memories of Susan and Anna Bart- 
Warner, by Olivia E. Phelps Stokes. 


, Anthony Wynne. _Lip- Price of Hymnal, in lots of 100 or more, $100 per 


H. Garrison. The Beth- | 100 in cloth binding; $125 per 100 in half leather 


r, by Rev. Duncan C. Milner- Ask for returnable sample of Hymns of the United Church, 





American Shrines on English Soil, by J. F. Muir- | ff and consider it for adoption in YOUR church this season. 
head Macmillan, $3.00 | 
both’ Vineyard, by Clemence Dane, Mac- 


lian, $1.50. || THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : Chicago 





e Speaker’s Bible, Ephesians, edited by James 
Hastings. Blessing, $4.00 





Papers of Colonel House, arranged 
les Seymour. Houghton Mifflin, $10.00. 

















Good books of good sermons are published every | {15 S'Deatun st. Chicaee 


month but here is the first collection published | seng me 
which is representatively and authoritatively THE AMERICAN PULPIT at $2.50 
O Enclosed find remittance. 


A M E R I te A N ! © Charge to my account, payable... 


My Name... 








The book is now published and in hand. Send your order today and 
your copy will be mailed at once. We pay postage. Address... 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, Chicago 
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Faith-Building Books 


Mr. Pastor, Mr. Layman: If, at this 
season, you would renew your faith 
in God and Christ and the Church— 
and Life, read— 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF FELLOWSHIP 


By Bishop William Temple. A most powerful and 
convincing book, revealing a clear and strong mind 
which has thought out some of the perplexing problems 
which modern life has brought to thinking men. Just 
the book to give the pastor a strong thought-founda- 
tion for a fruitful pre-Easter ministry. ($1.00) 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF DEVOTION 


By Dean W. R. Inge. Those who know Dean Inge 
only as a keen intellectual debater will find here a 
surprise—here is a heart deeply touched by the realities 
of faith, hope, consecrated living ($1.00) 


THE FAITH OF A WORKER 


By L. P. Jacks, author of “‘Religious Perplexities.”’ 
Principal Jacks frankly faces two realities: the mo- 
notony which threatens to stifie most lives and the 
certain death which comes to all. He shows how a 
faith may be builded great enough to triumph and give 
mastery to the spirit of men. This book should be 
called “‘The Challenge of Death.” ($1.25) 


THE SECRET GARDEN OF THE SOUL 


By E. Herman, author of “Creative Prayer.” A 
series of radiant devotional studies on such themes as 
“The Paralysis of Fear,” ““The Wings of the Morning,” 
“The Altar Fire,” “The Buried Life,” “Our Unrecog- 
nized Helpers,” etc. Twenty-six such studies, with all 
of them full of suggestion. ($2.00) 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 


By Marshall Dawson, author of “19th Century 
Evolution and After.” 500 prayers and prayer sugges- 
tions from classic and modern literature. A most help- 
ful book for ministers at this season ($2.00). 


TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD 


By Abraham Kuyper. A series of 110 meditations by 
a great modern statesman-mystic. ($2.50) 


TWO DAYS BEFORE 


By H. R. L. Sheppard. Eight inspiring chapters on 
the experiences of Jesus on the cross. ($1.00) 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
IN IMMORTALITY 
By James H. Snowden. A prize of $1,000 was 
awarded this book last year as the best production 
of the year on the subject of immortality. ($1.50) 
THE MEANING 41ND VALUE 
OF MYSTICISM 
By E. Herman. Says the Methodist Recorder: 
“This book will help to clear the mind, cheer the heart 
and energize the will of every one who seeks to know 
my more directly. The great book on mysticism. 
3.00) 


THE WORD AND THE WORK 


By G. A. Studdert Kennedy. A bad title for a great 
book. No shallow optimism here, but Dr. Kennedy 
shows how faith can recognize the tragedies of life and 
still keep faith in a good God. ($1.00) 


Make out your list of needs on postcard or by 
letter and mail TODAY. We pay postage. 
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Note These New Books 


A good book on God: 
The Meaning of God 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, Professor of Christian Doctrine Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The author takes his stand frankly within the Christian 
faith, convinced that the meaning of the world and ot —_ has come to men 
in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. ($1.50 


A good book on missions: 
The Missionary Evangel 


By Bisnor E. D. Movu7on. This book comprises the Fondren lectures for 


1925 delivered by Bishop } ee before the students of the Southern 
Methodist University. ($1. 


Two good books on Religious Education: 


Project Method in Religious 
Education 


By Mason Crum. Introduction by Arthur Weigle. An invaluable aid 
to teachers and preachers—and a theory that can be put to practical use 
($1.50). 


The Small Sunday School, 
Its Plan and Work 


By L. F. SENSABAUGH. Prepared with the definite purpose of helping 
that large number of officers and teachers who are laboring under handicaps 
physical and otherwise, that are peculiar to the small church. (60c). 


Practical books of methods: 
Popular Amusements, Destructive 
and Constructive 


By Putrrs aND ROBERTS. The need for wholesome recreation and the 
Prevalent craze for destructive forms of commercialized amusement have 
given the incentive for this book. ($1.50. 

. * . 

Literary Programs and Diversions 


By MAavup B. LitTtLs. A collection of programs for every month in the 
year, ‘with suggestions for carrying them out. ($1.50). 


Putting It Across 


y WituiaAM Herman Leaca. How to make voluntary organizations 
succeed is the theme and his wide experience in this work makes his book 
the product of the fring line and not o! the cloister. ($1.25). 


On the rural church; 
A New Day for the Country Church 


By Rotvix HARLAN. Dr. Harlan writes not from an academic or theo- 
retical interest in his subject, but out of his large experie = as one of the 
foremost leaders in the field of country church work. ($1.2 


A book of information: 
Handbook of All Denominations 


By M. PHELAN. In this volume the author gives with painstaking care 
& concise account of the origin, history, faith, and usages of all Christian 
doctrines. ($1.25). 
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These Twelve: 


A Study in Temperaments 
By Charles R. Brown 


PETER: The Man of Impulse daha dications 
JAMES: The Man of Silence he? aca a ae 
JOHN: The Man of Temper Bible - - - - - $1.75 
ANDREW: The Man of Decision ee a 
PHILIP: The Matter of Fact Man Why I Believe in 
MATTHEW: The Man of Business Regen - - se 
THOMAS: The Man of Moods 

SIMON ZELOTES: The Man who was a Flame of Fire 
JUDAS: The Man Who Might Have Been 

BARNABAS: The Man of Broad Sympathies 

PAUL: The Man Who Made Good 

JESUS: The Son of Man, The Perfect Type 


This book will suggest to the preacher a whole series of sermons. 
Order your copy now! Price, $2.00 
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Europe, Palestine, Egypt 


See Europe for yourself. Don’t be an isolationist. Your reading will” Ag 


gain a new meaning and your thought a new dimension—and you will have a 
wonderful time. Extend your trip to Egypt and Palestine, and you will know 


the cultural backgrounds of the face. It is not too hot in summer to visit the # 


Holy Land and Egypt (as far ag-Cairo). The certainty of fine weather every 
day and the smaller chance of colds and other illnesses more than compensate 


Ph 


MS 


for an occasional warm day. The four extra hours of daylight increase the ~ 


sight-seeing capacity forty per cent as compared with a winter tour. You 
hurry less and see more. 


TOUR A. Sailing from New York June 19, 1926. 
France—Boulogne, Paris (six days,) the battle-fields. 
Switzerland—Berne, Interlaken, Murren, the Simplon. 


Italy—Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sor- 
rento, Malta. 


Greece and Turkey—Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus. 
Syria and Palestine—Beirut, Baalbec, Damascus (3 days), Sea of 


Galilee, Tiberias, Cana, Nazareth, motor trip to Jerusalem (5 — 


days), by rail to Cairo. 


‘ Egypt—Cairo (4 days), the Pyramids, Alexandria. 
France— Marseilles, Avignon, Paris, Havre. 


England—Southampton, London, Windsor, Eton, Stratford-on-Avon» } 


Warwick, Kenilworth. 
Holland and Belgium—Rotterdam, Brussels, Louvain, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Island of Maarken. Arrive in New York about 
Sept. 10. Price, $1525. 
Dr. Winfred Ernest Garrison, member editorial staff of 
The Christian Century, will be leader of this tour. 


TOUR B. Sailing June 8, 1926, and visiting Mediterranean ports, with 7 


tour in Egypt and the Holy Land as outlined for Tour A. Price, $825. With © 


return through Europe, $1260. 


TOUR C. The very best tour of Europe, visiting Paris, the Riviera, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, Venice, Vienna, Budapest, The Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, ‘Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam, The Hague, London, etc. Sail- 
ing June 19, 1926; returning about August 27, 1926. Price, $1050. 


ae lt FILL OUT AND SEND THE COUPON™ 
We can offer a spe- 


P a H. W. Dunnine, care The Christian Century, 
cial opportunity to a 440 South Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


few selected applicants I am interested in tours to Europe and the Holy Land for the Summer of 1926. 
send me full information. 

to earn all or part of a 

tour by assisting us in 

organizing and con- 

ducting the party. 


Check Tour you are especially interested in. 
TourA QO NaME.. 
Tour BO ADDRESS 
Tour C 9 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 














